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From Xenophon to Bobadil 


RETROSPACT may have its present uses as well as its historic 
interests. The Anglo-French situation to-day will be the more 
correctly understood by some reference to those less aggressively 
visible forces which have helped to shape its outline, and to prepare 
the international issues with which it is charged. 

The place—Paris; the exact scene—a restaurant on the Italian 
Boulevard, the Café Helder; the period—rather less than half a 
century ago. 

The tavern in question may not survive the revolutionary 
demolitions and improvements which have of late transformed the 
Paris ow l’on déjeune or dine, as the case may be. Inthe epoch now 
indicated, the Café Helder was frequented largely by business men 
from the Bourse, and sometimes a little earlier, sometimes a little 
later in the day, so that the two contingents did not often clash with 
each other, by journalists native or foreign. Among the last, 
particularly by “our own Correspondent” in Paris. Two writers 
belonging to that category foregathered especially often at this 
caravanserai. The first was the ex-Jesuit priest, Frank Mahony* 
No one who has read anything ever probably steams up the estuary 
leading into Cork Harbour without in imagination hearing “ the bells 
of Shandon which sound so grand on, the stately waters of the 
river Lee.” Many years had flown since Mahony had first taken 
Priest’s Orders in Rome, had then become Chaplain of the Cork 
Hospital. In the interval, not by apostasy, but by blameless disuse 
of it, the priestly calling had been dropped. 


*Mahoney was the great link in the flesh between Thackeray and that earlier 
Fleet Street dispensation described in Pendennis. The portrait of Maginn, Captain 
Shandon, is entirely composed of materials provided by Father Prout to the novelist. 
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“Father Prout,” as working journalist in London, had given 
Thackeray almost as many hints for Pendennis characters as the 
original of ‘Captain Shandon” himself, the Dr. Maginn who, with 
Lockhart’s humorous and touching epitaph on his tombstone, lies 
buried in the churchyard of Walton-on-Thames. Mahony, one of the 
famous Fraserians, in 1834, became, under Dickens’ editorship, Roman 
correspondent of the “ Daily News.” In that office, parenthetically 
it may be observed, he has, to-day, a worthy successor in James Peddie 
Steele, M.D.—a scholar, classical and modern, not Prout’s inferior ; 
as mere writer, his equal; in political insight and knowledge, his 
accomplished predecessor’s superior. But working journalists in 
their day have as many billets and berths as Civil Servants on their 
promotion. Prout’s longest term of journalistic service was not on the 
Tiber, but on the Seine, and as representative of ‘‘ The Globe,” then, 
perhaps, rather better known by the alternative title it still bears of 
“‘ Traveller.”” Anyhow, in allusion to the title, Prout, during his Paris 
days, playfully spoke of himself as ‘‘ the bagman of the Press.”’ 

The one professional colleague who saw anything of Prout at 
this period, and who belonged to his school of Anglo-French 
journalism, has within the last week or two died. During near half 
a century, a quiet, unassuming little gentleman, whose only two 
relaxations were pipe smoking and snuff taking, had been the chief, 
if not the only representative of the English Conservative press in 
Paris. The downfall of the Orleanist Monarchy; the Republic with 
its Prince-President; the September barricades; the houses riddled 
through and through with musketry; the gutters stained with blood ; 
the coup d’état ; the plebiscite which gave France its Second Empire ; 
saw Paris itself, the social joy of two hemispheres; the Lutetia of the 
ancients transformed into, as Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards puts it, the 
Letitia of the moderns. If Hely Bowes did not with his own eyes 
behold all these things, he had smoked many pipes and drunk 
countless cups of coffee with the men to whom they were facts of 
personal experience. The two correspondents now spoken of, he of 
the ‘‘Standard” and he of the ‘‘ Globe,” resembled each other 
in their quiet, exhaustive, accurate knowledge of popular life and 
feeling in the country and the capital where they lived. They were 
also like each other in the unpretentiousness of their persons and of 
their habits. Socially and intellectually, each was a product of Fleet 
Street as that thoroughfare existed at its prime in the era of 
Thackeray. Both men had been in their youth educated abroad ; 
both were thus, by force of habit and occupation, to some extent 
socially denationalized. Prout possessed the more various and 
academic accomplishments of the two. But in neatness of touch, in 
felicitously brief characterization of a national crisis or a political 
position, Bowes was not second to Prout. 

If little or nothing was known of him by the outside public, it 
was because he lived and worked before newspaper correspondents 
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had mastered the complete art of self-advertisement. Button-holing 
Presidents of the Council, Ministers of the Interior, and diplomatists. 
of every degree, had not come into vogue when Bowes made his 
reputation as the most trustworthy, exact, and observant of English 
press observers of Parisian life from day to day. Quite certain is it 
that he never knew a moment’s anxiety to receive an invitation to the 
drawing-room of any great French lady; that, if such a card had ever 
reached him, after returning a polite refusal he would have lit his pipe 
with it and forgotten, if he ever heeded, the personal compliment 
which the sender of the missive wished to imply. Whether in 
social conversation in Paris or in his newspaper columns, Bowes was 
never known to flaunt his great acquaintances or to bracket himself 
as a high contracting party with Ambassadors or Ministers. 

Only when his editor or a London colleague ran over to Paris 
for a look round did Hely Bowes issue from his little apartment, first, 
on the Quai de Billy, secondly, in the Rue de la Paix. Sometimes, 
when Father Prout and Bowes were discussing their cutlet at the 
homely restaurant, named Hotel de Ville, in the Rue Quatre 
Septembre, they might have seen from the window the figure of a 
Paris correspondent belonging to quite- another school, and 
prefiguring still later oracles of the press who place value on their 
acquaintances, their knowledge, and their own international im- 
portance, scarcely to be expressed by figures. 

This was the audacious, inventively-resourceful, irrepressible, 
ubiquitous representative of the ‘ Daily Telegraph” who, more than 
any other individual on its staff, created by his pen its special literary 
cachet for that newspaper. What Felix Whitehurst was to the flashy 
splendour of the Second Empire, that the then undiscovered 
Chevalier Blowitz was thereafter to be to the domestic and 
international vicissitudes of the Third Republic. The earlier 
correspondent did not indeed affect the portentous importance and 
omniscience by whose chronic assumption certain of his successors do 
not so much impress Frenchmen as irritate them. That, upon the 
whole, neither the French nor the English press is a power making 
for international peace, a less shrewd and deep knowledge of the 
subject than Sir Charles Dilkes possesses is enough to assure every 
one. But, ina special degree, the Paris correspondent a la mode of 
the London newspaper is a chronic vexation to the patriotic Parisian. 
London, literary, social or political, possesses no intimate acquaintance 
with the representatives of the Continental press stationed in its 
midst. In the days when Reuter’s had a monopoly of the provision 
of foreign news, the parliamentary members of its staff always 
seemed to be popular with their English colleagues alike in the 
gallery of the House, and wherever else news collectors congregate. 
All the important journals of Europe are, of course, represented in 
London by intelligent, generally by extremely able, members of their 
staff. Among this body of men, the personality of very few has been 
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familiar to many Londoners siace Max Schlesinger of the “ Cologne 
Gazette” was among us. Even he with his genius for knowing 
what passed in all the Chanceries of Europe; what was fixed to 
happen in the immediate, what was inevitable in the paullo-post 
future, owed a good deal of his unique position in London society to 
his exceptionally good private connections, rather than to an aptitude, 
not far short of genius, in finding his way behind the scenes. Even 
so, Schlesinger’s knowledge, like that of his successor, Dr. Schneider, 
was great rather on topics of general European than of chiefly or 
originally British interests. But ‘our own Correspondent” of the 
London journal in Paris, as in other capitals, is aggressively ubiquitous ; 
he is first in every place at which the Gallic interviewer had hoped to 
anticipate him. Whether it be the ante-room of a President or 
Minister, the boudoir of a professional beauty on or off the stage, 
the apartment of any other heroine of the half or whole world, the 
British competitor, with native talent, is sure to be at an early hour 
in evidence. The connection by telegraph wire of ‘‘ our own 
Correspondent’s” desk on the Seine with the sub-editor’s room on 
the Thames not only brings him, to-day, into a rivalry before unknown 
with his fellow journalists abroad, but prejudicially affects the sale 
and influence of foreign newspapers. Without the whipped cream 
of the London press, the Continental would lack a good deal of its 
own latest news. Consequently, though journalists from Moscow to 
Madrid constitute, to-day, a single fraternity, it is rather of the order 
described by Douglas Jerrold or Shirley Brooks, the members of 
which are all Cains and Abels. Add to this that, in war-time, the 
French and English “‘ special” with the machinery of each, are pitted 
the one against the other—the opportunities or necessities of friction 
between the two agencies will be seen to be dangerously many. 

This may account for some of the acrimony that, at periods of 
tension, seasons the international columns. But it is only one, and a 
very partial, explanation of those relations which tend to complicate 
and roughen the international path. A republican army has been 
called a contradiction in terms. Notwithstanding the antagonism 
planted by Nature, developed by events, and fostered by systematic 
forgery between French civilians and French militarism, there is not 
entirely wanting evidence of a progressively loyal acceptance by the 
French Army of the present national motto: Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, and of all which it implies. After all, the members of any 
profession, civil or military, tend increasingly to be of one prevailingly 
cosmopolitan type. The barrack-room and the battle-field do a great 
deal, under whatever sky, to reducing human nature to a common 
denominator. 

The great cause of social jealousy by France of England, with 
all its far-reaching consequences in politics, would seem to lie on the 
surface ; though it has been curiously ignored. After all these years 
of republican experience and a very fair amount of republican pros- 
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perity, a large portion of the Paris best known to Englishmen has not 
even yet loyally accepted the republic. The great jewellers of the 
Rue de la Paix, the superb print shops of the Boulevards, cannot, 
to-day, externally be less prosperous than under any of the shifting 
phases of monarchy as yet known to France. Each one of these 
traders, whose shops give to the casual glance the impression of wealth 
proportionate to their splendour, has a grievance. He does not 
perhaps now specifically compiain of having done no business since 
the Empire fell; the chief cause of his present discontent is nothing 
less than the London season itself. That the English must, tothe end 
of time, in the often-quoted words, take their pleasures sadly; that if 
London were the market of the world, Paris must ever be its pleasure 
ground; that American gratitude in the nineteenth century for French 
encouragement in the eighteenth would ever supply the Seine with a 
golden tributary of Chicago and New York millionaires; these ideas 
had been so long accepted without question in Paris as to have become 
commonplaces, primary and incontrovertible truths in the social and 
political economy of the great nation beyond the Straits of Dover. 
To the surprise of many Frenchmen and Frenchwomen who thought 
they knew England thoroughly, and to the disgust of all, John Bull, 
at the end of the nineteenth century, has shown his ability to supply a 
world’s votaries of pleasure with counter attractions that leave Paris, 
during part of the year, a howling wilderness. Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt has just been unpatriotic enough to describe to a Parisian 
interviewer the English theatres as the most artistically built and 
conveniently furnished in the world. Those are words sure long 
to rankle in the patriotic memory of the Parisian flaneur who has long 
had misgivings of being beaten by the neighbouring islanders at his 
own game. The endless springing up, where there had scarce seemed 
standing ground, of temples of the drama, in London; the equipment 
of every suburb with its own playhouse, till, within ear-shot of Big 
Ben, theatres are as plentiful as Dissenting chapels; the never-ending 
vista of red brick mansions supplying their visitors with the luxuries 
of the Parisian café and the comforts of an English honie; the joint 
stock palaces, known as hotels, which now overshadow the most 
exclusive squares of the British metropolis—these things constitute 
the true grievance of Gallia the Adorable against Albion the Perfidious. 
If South Africa be big enough for France, Germany, and England, 
the universal globe, notwithstanding all its shrinkage, may be thought 
not too small for the prosperous co-existence of two cosmopolitan 
capitals. As a fact, however, the newest edition of Victorian London 
was so timed as to involve, in part, something like an eclipse of Paris by 
itself. In round numbers, the modish metropolis on the Thames as 
the capital, not merely of an Empire, but of two hemispheres, is about 
a generation, or a trifle over five-and-twenty years old. The early 
seventies were marked by the vast influx of commercial wealth, and by 
the great outburst of joint stock enterprise which has made London a city 
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of palaces and of palatial hotels. That was just the period when Paris 
was beginning to try to retrieve the social and financial conse- 
quences of the Franco-Prussian War. The Second Empire may 
deserve all the hard things said about it by that patron and intimate 
of Sovereigns and statesmen, the late Mr. Henry Reeve,.in his recently 
published letters. Napoleon III. and his entourage were objected to 
for different reasons by many excellent Englishmen. The better sort 
of politicians, including the late Sir Robert Peel, A. W. Kinglake, and 
a few more chivalrous souls of that sort, loathed the annexationist of 
Savoy and Nice. Lord Palmerston and the officials about him 
disliked the Emperor because, while he and his system flourished, 
they found it to be a case of diamond cut diamond, and were doomed 
persistently to cross each other’s game. Lord Palmerston’s relative, 
Lord Shaftesbury, and his fellow-frequenters of Exeter Hall, regarded 
the fervour of Napoleon’s evangelicalism with more than suspicion. 
They hinted, in fact, His Imperial Majesty’s identity with the Beast 
of the Apocalypse. A later prophet renews the distinction for one of 
his descendants, so that it seems to be in the family. The honour, 
however, has been indifferently attributed to many other conspicuous 
moderns, and, by a different school of interpreters, to scarcely fewer or 
less distinguished ancients. A living prophet, bearing the venerable 
name of Baxter, seems to have found another and absolutely genuine 
original for the tremendous Being. 

But the antipathy conceived by ‘‘ The Times,” and never less 
than once a week expressed in its columns by Henry Reeve, for the 
**Man of September,” had nothing to do with ethical, political, or 
Scriptural considerations. So far as he could be called a Whig at all, 
the Whiggism of Henry Reeve was that of the great Revolution 
families—a most postentously patrician plant, as every tourist in the 
Dukeries knows. The hatred of Reeve, in other words of ‘‘ The 
Times,” of Louis Napoleon was not that of a friend of liberty for an 
incarnation of absolutism ; it was not the hatred of a man, towhom blood- 
shed is a sin against Divine and human law, borne towards a usurper 
whose hands were imbrued in the gore of street massacres, upon whose 
conscience—if such an organ existed—there ought to have rested the 
infamy of proscriptions without number, of deportations to Cayenne 
beyond count. Nor was it that, in earlier days, Louis Napoleon had been 
the centre of a gang of demireps, the Mezcenas of jockeys, ballet-girls 
and blacklegs. Reeve’s great friend and former chief, Charles Greville, 
had also been a man about town whom the exigencies of sporting life 
obliged to knowsomething of not always the most exclusive haunts of pro- 
fligacy. With men of Henry Reeve’s and, tosome extent, of Abraham 
Hayward’s way of thinking, the debauchery which loses none of its 
vice may lose most of its grossness and all of its vulgarity by being of 
the sort with which kings and cavaliers have always amused them- 
selves. Henry Reeve hated, and ‘‘ The Times” denounced, Napoleon, 
not because they saw in him a despot, a traitor, a roué, but because he 
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did not belong by birth to one of the great ruling Houses of Europe ; 
because, to use a term so indiscriminately applied as to have become 
meaningless, he was ‘“‘ an adventurer.” He might have been a great 
deal more fast, a thousand times more wicked, than anyone ever 
accused him of being. That would not have mattered if only he had 
belonged to a good international set. Had the ex-Prisoner of Ham 
satisfied these conditions, Reeve would have used his paramount 
influence with Delane to acclaim Napoleon the saviour of Europe 
instead of denouncing him as the betrayer of France. Napoleon III., 
his Empire, his Court, and his aristocracy, have long been as dead as 
Charlemagne. But France has not forgotten what, with a little 
fairness, Reeve and Delane would have allowed. As a statesman, 
Napoleon III. successfully carried out the traditional policy of France 
from the Legitimist times, when he humbled Austria and freed Italy. 
During almost a generation he gave the country he ruled prosperity. 
In spite of Tennyson’s denunciations of him in the well-known ode, 
the usurper who went from a London lodging to a throne secured for 
the country which had entertained him some twenty years of peaceful 
and profitable intercourse with her nearest Continental neighbour. 
For Paris itself, he did infinitely more. That capital as it exists 
to-day was practically his creation. He found the Haussman who 
transformed it by turning shabby streets into Imperial Boulevards. 

That work really made the city the social centre of the modern, 
as Rome had been the centre of the ancient world. Notwithstanding 
the confiscations, proscriptions, and other iniquities of latter-day 
Bonapartism, most of the great fortunes made in France, directly or 
indirectly, derive their genesis from the period of the Second Empire. 
But the day of Sedan came. The splendid structure fell with a 
crash; in its débris were involved the prosperity of all those classes 
which had lived so long and so luxuriously by catering for the 
children of pleasure of an entire universe. Neither the country nor 
the capital has ever resigned itself to this loss. Perhaps it might 
have been forgotten but for the aggressively visible prosperity and 
the detestably, as ubiquitously pervasive, social smartness with which, 
amongst the social havoc of Paris, the city of perfidious Albion has 
found materials for clothing itself. 

The souls of good Americans were once said to go to Paris. 
That adage has been, since 1870, an anachronism. [If it is, to-day, 
applicable to any town, that place is London. Paris cannot forget ; 
though her sons may to some extent join in-the fun, neither she nor 
they will ever forgive the fact. Anyone with real experience of 
French feeling at this moment, or. with actual insight into the 
opinions of representative Frenchmen, bourgeois or patrician, knows 
the talk about French amour propre as regards Fashoda, the whole 
Soudan, or the development of Colonial and Imperial policy in every 
part of the world, to be the merest nonsense. France is, as she always 
has been, a considerable Colonial power. Her Colonial system almost 
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divides with that of England the credit of successful vitality. But in 
France there is none of that cult of the colonies in the mother 
country which distinguishes Great Britain. Rather less than twenty 
years ago, the French stimulated themselves into a certain artificial 
enthusiasm about Tonquin. Persons who were then at French 
watering places will recollect with amusement—as the French, with a 
smile, noted themselves at the time—how this transient interest 
expressed itself in the selection of le Chinois as a name for one of the 
horses in les petits chevaux at every seaside “‘establishment.” But that 
soon passed. The nation, which a little earlier, after a week of the 
descendant of Xerxes in their midst, languidly articulated assez du 
Shah, within about the same period grew disgusted with the Eastern 
monarch, notwithstanding his unprecedentedly fabulous expenditure at 
the ‘‘ Folies Bergéres.” 

If there had been an actual collision at Fashoda, or at some other 
point, between the ensigns of the two nations; if an English soldier, 
of whatever rank, had pulled down or insulted the French flag, the 
two Western neighbours might have been at war before this. 
Nothing of the sort happened; for a British and entirely unadvertised 
officer, it has been reserved, to the entire satisfaction of the whole 
French people, to falsify the familiar French saying: Fou comme un 
militaire. In phlegm, in aplomb, in diplomatic presence of mind, in 
perfectly courteous resourcefulness, Lord Kitchener of Khartum has 
shown himself the heir of that combination of qualities which, 
incarnated in brave gentlemen, have built up the British Empire. 
If Major Marchand had been a Military Attaché of another power, 
keeping an appointment with an English General on the Nile, the 
meeting in that ‘ heaven forsaken swamp” could not have been of a 
more courtly or pacific sort. Not being one of our “only generals,” 
Lord Kitchener never thought of blustering for a moment, or of 
being nonplussed. The tricolour? By all means. A most pretty 
flag whose tints blended admirably with the red, white, and blue of 
the Union Jack, as with the green and yellow of the Khedivial 
standard. The victory won by Lord Kitchener, as was inevitable, 
has too much eclipsed the consummate address with which he 
transacted this delicate and, as it well might have been but for him, 
disastrous business for both countries. Even above one’s thankfulness 
to Lord Kitchener himself, there should be the relief and the gratitude 
that the breed of such men is not, even in this age of cant and 
advertisement, extinct. It is to the good feeling and good sense of 
individuals one must look for the thorough restoration of goodwill 
between England and France. At this moment, Englishmen are 
fortunate in having, as their Ambassador at Paris, a man of the 
thoroughly national stamp of Sir Edmund Monson ; for things always 
go on more smoothly when this country is represented in France by 
one who adds to the urbanity of the diplomat something of the 
frankness and downrightness of the typical John Bull. Such was the 
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merit of Lord Lyons; such is the quality of his latest successor, who, 
when at Vienna, successfully steered us through several international 
straits by dint of an agreeable masterfulness, and a good-natured 
determination to be equal to every emergency. This was the attribute 
which, one Sunday afternoon, when the Embassy Chaplain did not turn 
up, caused his Excellency to mount the reading desk and go through 
the Liturgy and the lessons; no doubt he would have been at no loss 
for a sermon, but at that moment the unpunctual cleric turned up. 

At Albert Gate, in London, too, the omens are propitious. 
Baron de Courcel’s successor is not yet on terms of personal intimacy 
with the English public. He will be favourably known in every 
quarter permissible for an Ambassador to visit before the end of the 
season of 1899. There is no one of his predecessors to whom 
M. Cambon can profitably be compared. In some respects his 
cosmopolitan interests and accomplishments, literary or artistic, place 
him in a diplomatic category more resembling that of James Russell 
Lowell than any of his preceding compatriots at Knightsbridge. 
To a Frenchman, the place eventually filled by the accomplished 
American just named is, in an English speaking community, 
impracticable. But there really seems no reason why, with Sir 
Edmund Monson in Paris and M. Cambon in London, even the 
exigencies of Dual and Triple Alliances should prevent the fit of 
international jealousy, so exaggerated with gratuitous unwisdom by 
the press, from repeating itself, or producing any evil effects. The 
amiable and philosophic Xenophon, as narrator of the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand, is the first special correspondent whom history records. 
Is the approved type of his latest descendant of the pen to be Ben 
Jonson's braggart ? Really Bobadil’s device to save the expense of a 
standing army* is not much more absurd than the suggestions of some 
English correspondents in Paris; it is a good deal less mischievous. 


T. H. S. Escort. 


*Every Man in his own Humour. IV.,, 7. 
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Pickwickwian Studies: V. 


THE Pickwick CLus. 


THis was a common form of social meeting, and we find in the 
memoirs of Adolphus and John Taylor and Frederick Reynolds 
descriptions of the ‘‘ Keep the Line,” ‘“‘ The Finish,” and other oddly- 
named societies. The cheerful glass was the chief object. Mr. 
Lowten’s Club, ‘‘ The Magpie and Stump,” in Clare Market, supplies 
a specimen of a lower class club. ‘‘ Veels vithin veels,” as Sam 
would say. 

In his speech at Dulwich, at the close of the book, Mr. 
Pickwick spoke rather pathetically of the closing of his wander- 
ings. ‘‘I shall never forget having devoted the greater part of 
two years to mixing with different varieties and shades of human 
character, frivolous as my pursuit of novelty may have appeared to 
many.” He spoke of the club also, to whom he “ he had communi- 
cated both personally and by letter,” acquainting them with his 
intention of withdrawing from public life to the country. He added that 
‘during our long absence it had suffered much from internal dissen- 
sions,” and this, with other reasons, had obliged him to dissolve it. 
This ‘‘absence,” both as planned and carried out, was merely occasional. 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends were rarely, and only now and then, 
absent from town, going away for short spells, save, of course, the 
enforced absence in the Fleet Prison and the months or weeks (as it 
may be) in Bath. ‘The George and Vulture” was not far from 
Hoggin Lane, so Mr. Pickwick must have been constantly at the 
Club, or could have been, had he chosen to go there. All this notion 
of severance, therefore, was somewhat sentimental. 

But the ‘“dissensions” the President spoke of were natural 
enough. He was the founder and mainstay of the association— 
probably paid its expenses. The whole object of the institution, it 
may be suspected, was to exalt the founder. In such a state of things, 
it was natural that there should be an opposition, or discontented 
party, headed by “that Blotton.” When Blotton was got rid of, his 
friends would think that he had been badly treated and take advantage 
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of the occasional absences of the chief to foment revolt. Then 
Blotton was expelled, assuredly unfairly, for he merely took the opposite 
view on the Cobham stone, and he might have left some who belonged to 
his faction and who thought he had been harshly dealt with. Mr. 
Pickwick, in fact, merely returned from his agreeable junketting to 
have this gentleman expelled. Despotism of this sort always leads to 
discontent and parties—hence the “dissensions.” Mr. Pickwick, 
from his treatment of Blotton, must have been a Tory of the old 
Eldon school. Here was his blemish. He had no toleration for 
others, and had an undue idea of his own position. We can trace 
the whole thing perfectly. He was a successful man of business—an 
export. merchant apparently—being connected with an agent at 
Liverpool whom he had “obliged.” Round such a man, who was 
good-natured and philanthropic, would gather flatterers and toadies ; 
hence the suggestion to found aclub with his own name and “ button.” 
Of this he could be ‘‘ Boss,” and he was listened to and courted. 
It was like the devotion of satellites to the late Mr. Gladstune. 
We can see all this in the picture of the club at the beginning, 
where, with the exception of the four legitimate Pickwickians, all 
seem rather of the tradesman class, and are vulgar types enough. In 
such surroundings, Mr. Pickwick could ‘‘rule the roast” and grow 
despotic and even arrogant. 

Blotton, however, who seems to have been an independent sort of 
fellow, could not submit to this, and was of the Opposition, and no 
doubt a thorn in Mr. Pickwick’s side. And here is yet another point 
of the likeness tothe Johnsonian coterie. In ‘ The Club,” Hawkins— 
Sir John of that ilk—was uncongenial—‘ a detestable fellow,” Bozzy 
calls him—objecting, quarrelling, and, at last, on one occasion was so 
rude that he had to withdraw. Now, that all this was rankling is 
evident, and it explains the fracas which took place at the openings 
Blotton looked on Mr. Pickwick’s travelling as pure humbug. The 
idea of his contributing anything useful or instructive in his so- 
called reports seemed nonsense. Further, was it not something of a 
job? Pickwick was taking three of his own special ‘‘ creatures”’ with 
him—Winkle, to whom he had been appointed governor; Snodgrass, 
who was his ward; and Tupman, who was his butt and toady. They 
were the gentlemen of the club. None of the outsiders were chosen. 
From Blotton’s behaviour, too, on the Cobham.business, it is clear he 
thought Mr. Pickwick’s scientific researches were also ‘“ humbug.” 
A paper by that gentleman had just been read— The tracing of the 
source of the ponds at Hampstead” and “ Some observations on the 
theory of tittlebats.””. There was somewhat too much of this 
“‘bossing.” The whole report read by the secretary was full of gross 
flatteries. They had “just heard read with feelings of unmingled 
satisfaction and unqualified approval,” &c., ‘‘ from which advantages 
must accrue to the cause of science”—cause of rubbish! Then, 
adding, obsequiously, something about “ the inestimable benefits from 
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carrying the speculations of that learned man” &c. Mr. Pickwick, in 
his speech, was certainly self-laudatory and provocative. He talked 
of his pride in promoting the Tittlebatian theory, and “let his 
enemies make the most of it.”” This was marked enough, and no doubt 
caused looks at Blotton. Then he began to puff his new enterprise as 
‘a service of some danger.” 

There were; were there not, upsets of coaches “in all directions,” 
horses bolting—boats overturning, and boilers bursting? Now, here Blot- 
ton—after all the humbug that had gone before, and particularly after a 
provocative reference to himself—could not stand this, and, amid the 
obsequious cries and “‘ cheers,”’ said, boldly, ‘“‘ No!’’ (A Voice: ‘ No! ”’) 
That is, signifying there were no such dangers. The fury of the orator 
on ‘the Windsor chair,” was quite Gladstonian. ‘‘ No!” he cried; on 
which the cheers of his followers broke out. ‘‘ Who was it that 
cried No?” (This is put thus: ‘‘No?” The quotation mark should 
be before the note of interrogation). Then he proceeded to 
imagine it came from some “vain and disappointed man—he 
wouldn’t say haberdasher.” 

To the Pickwick Club there was a Vice-President, named 
Smiggers—Joseph Smiggers, Esq., P.V.P.M.P.C., that is, Perpetual 
Vice-President and Member of the Pickwick Club. Smiggers was, of 
course, supposed to be ‘ Pickwick’s creature,” or he would not have 
been there. He was a tall, corpulent man, with a soft face—as we 
see him in his picture. As Mr. Pickwick speaks, it is remarkable that 
both Vice-President and Secretary—the two officers—have each one 
arm raised as if in ecstatic rapture—clear proof of their subservience 
to Pickwick. On Smiggers’ right is a ‘‘doddering” old fellow of 
between seventy and eighty—clearly a “nullity”—on_ his left, another 
member nearly as old, but with a glimmer of intelligence. Down the 
side of the table, facing the orator, are some odd faces—one clearly a 
Jew; one for whom the present Mr. Edward Terry might have sat. 
Blotton is at the bottom, half turned away in disgust. His neighbour 
looks at him with wonder, as who should say, ‘‘ How can you be so 
miserable ?’’ Odd to say—and significant, too—Blotton has brought 
into the club his dog, a ferocious looking ‘‘ bull,”’ which sits at his feet 
under the table. We should say, on the whole, that Blotton could 
only count on—and that, with but a limited sympathy—the Terry- 
faced and Jew-faced men—if he could count on them. The Secretary 
was like a clerk—a perky fellow—and had a pen behind his ear; 
probably in some Bank or Counting House, so strong is habit. One 
member of the Club alone is invisible—the one beyond Tupman—all 
that is seen of him is a hand holding a tumbler as if about to drink. 
The Dodderer is applauding; so are the Jew, Terry, Blotton and 
Tupman ; so is the round-faced man, just beyond the invisible one. 

Mr. Pickwick and his three friends being removed or absent, and 
Blotton expelled, out of the fourteen members there were left but nine, 
whereof we reckon four or five as Pickwickians and the rest as 
Blottonites. 
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And how easily can we follow the acrimonious discussions that 
went on! 

‘‘This ’ere Pickwick, who was always making the club a hend 
to his own glorification, had gone off on his touring to get more grist for 
his mill.” It was really, a ‘mutual admiration society,” and as for 
the reports, notes, &c., he was sending back “ they ‘ad ’ad enough of 
it.’ The club didn’t meet to be listening to long-winded yarns, to be 
read out by their worthy secretary, but for a glass and social inter- 
course. As for the “travels and perambulations,” what were they 
more than visits to genteel houses where Pickwick was “‘ showing oft” 
at their expense? Then where were the “ Sportin’ transactions ?”” The 
whole thing was “rot.” Then the Cobham stone business, at which 


the whole town was laughing, and which their worthy friend 
Blotton had exposed. Blotton was the only long-headed, creditable 
man they had. He ought to have been their president. But he had 
been turned out by the “‘ lick-spittles” of the society. 


Wuo was PotrT? 


There have been abundant speculations as to the originals of the 
Pickwickian characters—some Utopian enough, but I do not think 
that any have been offered in the case of Mr. Pott, the redoubtable 
editor of the Eatanswill Gazette. Iam inclined to believe that the 
notorious and brilliant Dr. Maginn was intended. He and Pott were 
both distinguished for their “ slogging ” or bludgeoning articles, and both 
were High Tories or “ Blue,” as Mr. Pott had it. But what is most 
significant is that in the very year Pickwick was coming out, to wit, 
1836, Maginn had attracted general attention and reprobation by 
the scandal of his duel with Grantley Berkely, arising out of a most 
scurrilous review of the latter’s novel. To this meeting he had been 
brought with some difficulty—just as Pott—the ‘“‘ Pot-valiant,” de- 
clined to “serve him so,” #.e., Slurk; being restrained by the laws 
of his country. He was an assistant editor to the ‘‘ Standard,” and had 
furnished scurrilites to the “ John Bull.” He had about this time also 
obtained an influence over the interesting “‘L. E. L.,” whom John 
Forster, it is known, was “courting,” and by some rumours and 
machinations succeeded in breaking off the business.- Now Forster 
and Boz were bosom friends — Forster could be unsparing and 
trunculent enough where he was injured: and how natural that his 
new friend should share in his enmities. Boz was always glad to 
gibbet a notorious public abuse, and here was an opportunity. 
Maginn’s friend, Kenealey, wrote to an American, who was about to 
edit Maginn’s writings, ‘‘ You have a glorious opportunity, where you 
have no fear of libel before your eyes. Maginn’s best things can never be 
published till his victims have passed from the scene.” How significant is 
this! Then Pott’s ‘‘ combining his information,” his “‘ cramming ”’ critic, 
his using the lore of the Encyclopedia Britannica for his articles 
suggest Maginn’s classical lucubrations. A well-known eminent 
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Litterateur, to whom I suggested this view, objected that Pott is not 
shown to be such a blackguard as Maginn, and that Magiun was not 
such an ass as Pott. But Boz generalised his borrowed originals. 
Skimpole was taken from Leigh Hunt, yet was represented as a sort of 
scoundrel. Boz confessed that he only adapted his lighter manner 
and airy characteristics. 

In these latter days, people have been somewhat astonished by the 
strange “ freak ” of our leading journal in so persistently offering and 
pressing on the public their venture of a new edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia. Every ingenious variation of bold advertisement is used to 
tempt the purchaser—a sovereign down and time for the rest ; actual 
pictures of the whole series of volumes; impassioned arguments, 
pleadings, and an appeal to take it at the most wonderfully low price. 
Then we have desirable information, dealing with topics of varied 
kind, and assurances that material would here be found for dealing 
conveniently with every known subject. Stil, what a surprise that 
use was not made of “ the immortal Pickwick” in whose pages these 
peculiar advantages were more successfully and permanently set forth 
and illustrated by one most telling example, furnished by no other than 
Mr. Pott himself, the redoubtable editor of the Eatanswill Gazette. 
To him and to no other is due the credit of being the first to show 
practically how to use the Encyclopedia. He has furnished a principle, 
which is worth all the lengthy exhortations of the Times itself. 

Pott seems to have kept the work in his office, and to have used 
it for his articles in a highly ingenious fashion. For three months 
had he been supplying a series of papers, which he assures us 
‘appeared at intervals,” and which excited ‘such general—I may 
say, such universal attention and admiration.” A fine tribute surely 
to the Encyclopedia. For recollect Pott’s was a newspaper. The 
Times folk say nothing of this important view. Poor simple Mr. 
Pickwick had not seen the articles because he was busy travelling 
about, and had no time for reading. (Probably Pott would have put 
him on the “free list” of his paper but for the awkward Winkle 
flirtation, which broke up the intimacy). Nay, he might have 
had ‘‘the revolving book case,” which would handily contain all 
the volumes. 

And what were these articles? ‘They appeared in the form 
‘‘of a copious”—mark the word !—“ review of a work on Chinese 
Metaphysics.” It had need to be copious therefore, for it is a very 
large subject. Mr. Pickwick himself must have been very familiar 
with the Encyelopedia, for he at once objected that he was not aware 
that so abstruse a topic was dealt with in its pages. He had perhaps 
consulted the book, say, at Garraway’s Coffee House, for, alas! the 
good man was not able to have a library of his own, living, as he did, 
in lodgings or at the ‘‘ George and Vulture.” Mr. Pott, however, who 
also knew the work well, had then to confess that there was no such 
subject treated separately in it. But the articles were from the pen of 
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his critic (not from his own), ‘‘ who crammed for it, to use a technical 
but expressive term; he read up for the subject, at my desire, in the 
Encyclopedia.” 

Now, as the subject was not treated in the work, how could this 
“cramming” help him? Here comes in the system, so unaccountably 
overlooked by the Times, i.e., the Combination Method. “ He read, 
Sir,” rejoined Pott, laying his hand on Mr. Pickwick’s knee and looking 
round with a smile of intellectual superiority, ‘“‘he read for metaphysics 
under the letter M, and for China under the letter C, and combined his 
information, sir.” There we haveit! We find separate articles De 
omni sctbili, and many topics unavoidably passed over; but we see how 
this can be cured by the ingenious Pott system. Combine your infor- 
mation! There youare! Here for instance—under “ Metaphysics” 
we do find something about Confucius and the other Pundits ; we then 
turn to China and get local colour, Chinese writers. &c., and then 
proceed ‘‘to combine our information.” And so with hundreds of 
other instances and other topics. Pott, therefore, has been overlooked 
by the managers of the Times, but it is not yet too late for them to 
call attention to his system. It is of interest to all at Eatanswill. 

Pott was in advance of his time. His paper was not wholly the 
sort of scurrilous organ it has been shown to be. To weight its columns 
with ‘‘ Chinese Metaphysics,” was a bold reforming step—then the going 
on for three months, i.¢., twelve articles—and all read with avidity. 
And what are we to think of the Eatanswill Readers—surely in advance, 
too. And here wehave him nearly seventy years ago, giving a well 
deserved puff to the Encyclopedia, which is really worth the innumer- 
able columns the leading journal was devoted to the book. The 
humour of the thing is that the Times, in these profuse invitations 
which it has been issuing for months to purchase its Encyclopedia, 
has been constantly urging the opportunities for reading C. and M. 
and then ‘‘combining your information.” Its last effort was to show 
an ingenious connection between the British Association and the 
Encyclopedia, on the ground of its various Presidents. ‘‘It stimulates, 
in fact creates, the necessity for a good working Library of Science. It 
is here that the Encyclopedia comes in as of especial service.” 


THE BELL AT BERKELEY HEATH. 


In the animated journey, from Bristol to Birmingham, the 
travellers stopped at various posting-houses where the mercurial 
Sawyer would insist on getting down to lunch, dine at, or otherwise 
refresh—his friends being always ready to comply after a little decent 
hesitation. It was thus that they drew up at The Bell at Berkeley 
Heath, which our writer presently sketches. It will be seen there is 
more of the drink at the Bell than of the Bell itself. It is, indeed, no 
more than ca@cum nonuen—much as though we read the name at the 
end of “‘ Bradshaw ”—yet, somehow, from the life and movement of 
the journey, it offers a sort of attraction: it seems familiar, and we 
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have an interest in it. The Bell now “ goes on,” as the proprietor tells 
me. There are travellers who come there and drink Boz’s health in 
the snug parlour. It is, in fact, a Pickwickian Inn, and is drawn 
within the glamour of the legend, and, what a marvel! the thing 
is done by the magic of those three or four lines. ‘‘ The Bell,” 
says Mrs.-Hooper, ‘‘lies back on the main road from Bristol to 
Gloucester, and is just nineteen miles from Bristol. It is a rambling, 
old house and a good deal dilapidated, and of good age.” 

With this meagre record it offers such Pickwickian interest that 
not many months ago, a photograph was taken of it, which was 
engraved for the Daily Graphic. There is no Mr. Pickwick’s room 
to be shown, as undoubtedly there would be had that gentleman only 
stayed the night there; but he only lunched and then went forward. 
There is a mistiness as to whether the Pickwickians sat in the public 
coffee-room or had a private “‘settin’-room.” It was to a certainty the 
coffee-room, as they only stayed a short time. So the proprietor, with 
a safe conscience, might exhibit ‘the room where Mr. Pickwick 
lunched. On the face is imbedded a tablet bearing the date 1729, 
and there is an ancient farmer close by who was born in “‘ The Bell ” 
in the year 1820, and, if we lend ourselves properly to the delusion, 
might recall Mr. Pickwick’s chaise drawing up full sixty years ago. 
‘“‘Ay, I mind it well. I were joost then fifteen. A stoutish gent in 
gaiters—might ’ave been a bishop—and sich a lively young chap as 
wos with him, full o’ spirits, chucking a’ the gurls under the chins. 
And their sarvant! O he were one. Sam, he were caa’d—I moind 
that—Sam Summut. And they caa’d for the best o’ everythin’, and 
took away wi’ them a lot, Madeary, and wot not,” and so on. 


THE GREYHOUND, DULWICH. 


Mr. Pickwick, as we know, at the close of his wanderings retired 
to this tranquil and pleasant suburb—then much more retired than it 
is now. In accordance with his habit of enshrining his own personal 
sympathies in his writing, Boz was, as it were, conveying that it was 
such a sequestered spot as he himself would choose under similar 
conditions. This year (1898), the interesting old road-side Inn, The 
Greyhound, has been levelled—an Inn to which Mr. Pickwick must 
have found his way in the dull evening to drink “cold Punch” or 
preside at the club which he must certainly—if we know him well— 
must have founded. A wealthy gentleman of social tastes and with a 
love for tavern life would have no difficulty in establishing a new 
Pickwick Club. 

At the Greyhound, nigh a century ago, there was actually a club 
which entertained Tom Campbell, Mark Lemon, Byron’s tutor, 
and many more. Boz himself, we are told, used to find his way there 
with Theodore Hook, Moore, and others. Boz, therefore, must have 
regarded this place with much favour, owing to his own experiences 
of it—and to have selected it for his hero’s tranquil old age, shows 
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how high a place it had in his memory. The description is charming 
and brings this sylvan retreat to which we have walked many a time 
perfectly before us. 

This taste for surrounding himself with persons of lower,degree— 
such as were the rank and file—was curiously enough shared by Mr. 
Pickwick’s predecessor, Dr. Johnson, who, when he found the Literary 
Club somewhat too much of a republic, and getting ‘‘ out of hand,” 
established a socia], meeting at the Essex Head Club— in the street 
of that name, off the Strand—composed in the main of respectable 
tradesmen, who would listen obsequiously. Thus, it may be repeated, 
does the same sort of character develop invariably on the same 
lines, and thus did Mr. Pickwick unconsciously follow in the footsteps 
of the “ great Lexicographer.” 


GRIMALDI THE YOUNGER. 


As I was the first to point out, the powerful ‘‘Stroller’s Tale” 
of which Boz himself thought so highly, was founded on the career 
of the unfortunate son of the great Grimaldi. The story is related by 
‘dismal Jemmy,” the actor, who, in the tale itself, is called Hutley, 
and it corresponds in all its details with Grimaldi’s history. He died 
in September, 1832, nearly four years before Pickwick was thought of, 
but Boz had learned the incident long before the Grimaldi MSS 
were given him to edit, and I am inclined to think he must have 
learned them from his friend Harley, who was intimate with the 
Grimaldis. In the memoirs it is stated that Gledinning, a Printer, 
was sent by his father to his son’s dying bed, and he was probably the 
Hutley of the Stroller’s Tale, and, perhaps, the person who brought old 
Grimaldi the news of his death. We are told in the “ Tale” that he 
had an engagement “‘at one of the Theatres on the Surrey side of the 
water,” and in the memoirs we find that he was offered ‘‘an engagement 
for the Christmas at the Coburg.” His death is described :—‘“‘ He rose 
in bed, drew up his withered limbs—he was acting—he was at the 
Theatre. He then sang some roaring song. The walls were alive 
with reptiles, frightful figures flitted to and fro,” &c. ‘“‘ His eyes shone 
with a lustre frightful to behold, the lips were parched and cracked, 
the dry, hard skin glowed with a burning heat, and there was an 
almost unearthly air of wild anxiety in the man’s face.” Hutley also 
describes how he had to hold him down in his bed. Compare with 
this the account in the memoirs—“ his body was covered with a fearful 
inflammation—he died in a state of wild and furious madness, rising 
from his bed, dressing himself in stage costume to act snatches of the 
parts, and requiring to be held down to die by strong manual force.” 
This dreadful scene took place at a public house in Pitt Street, out of 
Tottenham Court Road. 

‘“* The man I speak of,” says Boz, ‘‘ was a low, pantomime actor and 
an habitual drunkard. In his better days he had been in the receipt 
of a good salary. His besetting sin gained so fast on him that 
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have an interest in it. The Bell now “ goes on,” as the proprietor tells 
me. There are travellers who come there and drink Boz’s health in 
the snug parlour. It is, in fact, a Pickwickian Inn, and is drawn 
within the glamour of the legend, and, what a marvel! the thing 
is done by the magic of those three or four lines. ‘‘ The Bell,” 
says Mrs.-Hooper, ‘lies back on the main road from Bristol to 
Gloucester, and is just nineteen miles from Bristol. It is a rambling, 
old house and a good deal dilapidated, and of good age.” 

With this meagre record it offers such Pickwickian interest that 
not many months ago, a photograph was taken of it, which was 
engraved for the Daily Graphic. There is no Mr. Pickwick’s room 
to be shown, as undoubtedly there would be had that gentleman only 
stayed the night there; but he only lunched and then went forward. 
There is a mistiness as to whether the Pickwickians sat in the public 
coffee-room or had a private “‘settin’-room.” It was to a certainty the 
coffee-room, as they only stayed a short time. So the proprietor, with 
a safe conscience, might exhibit ‘the room where Mr. Pickwick 
lunched. On the face is imbedded a tablet bearing the date 1729, 
and there is an ancient farmer close by who was born in “‘ The Bell ” 
in the year 1820, and, if we lend ourselves properly to the delusion, 
might recall Mr. Pickwick’s chaise drawing up full sixty years ago. 
‘‘Ay, I mind it well. I were joost then fifteen. A stoutish gent in 
gaiters—might ’ave been a bishop—and sich a lively young chap as 


wos with him, full o’ spirits, chucking a’ the gurls under the chins. 
And their sarvant! O he were one. Sam, he were caa’d—I moind 
that—Sam Summut. And they caa’d for the best o’ everythin’, and 
took away wi’ them a lot, Madeary, and wot not,” and so on. 


THE GREYHOUND, DULWICH. 


Mr. Pickwick, as we know, at the close of his wanderings retired 
to this tranquil and pleasant suburb—then much more retired than it 
is now. In accordance with his habit of enshrining his own personal 
sympathies in his writing, Boz was, as it were, conveying that it was 
such a sequestered spot as he himself would choose under similar 
conditions. This year (1898), the interesting old road-side Inn, The 
Greyhound, has been levelled—an Inn to which Mr. Pickwick must 
have found his way in the dull evening to drink “cold Punch” or 
preside at the club which he must certainly—if we know him well— 
must have founded. A wealthy gentleman of social tastes and with a 
love for tavern life would have no difficulty in establishing a new 
Pickwick Club. 

At the Greyhound, nigh a century ago, there was actually a club 
which entertained Tom Campbell, Mark Lemon, Byron’s tutor, 
and many more. Boz himself, we are told, used to find his way there 
with Theodore Hook, Moore, and others. Boz, therefore, must have 
regarded this place with much favour, owing to his own experiences 
of it—and to have selected it for his hero’s tranquil old age, shows 
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how high a place it had in his memory. The description is charming 
and brings this sylvan retreat to which we have walked many a time 
perfectly before us. 

This taste for surrounding himself with persons of lower,degree— 
such as were the rank and file—was curiously enough shared by Mr. 
Pickwick’s predecessor, Dr. Johnson, who, when he found the Literary 
Club somewhat too much of a republic, and getting ‘‘ out of hand,” 
established a socia], meeting at the Essex Head Club—in the street 
of that name, off the Strand—composed in the main of respectable 
tradesmen, who would listen obsequiously. Thus, it may be repeated, 
does the same sort of character develop invariably on the same 
lines, and thus did Mr. Pickwick unconsciously follow in the footsteps 
of the “ great Lexicographer.” 


GRIMALDI THE YOUNGER. 


As I was the first to point out, the powerful “Stroller’s Tale” 
of which Boz himself thought so highly, was founded on the career 
of the unfortunate son of the great Grimaldi. The story is related by 
“‘dismal Jemmy,” the actor, who, in the tale itself, is called Hutley, 
and it corresponds in all its details with Grimaldi’s history. He died 
in September, 1832, nearly four years before Pickwick was thought of, 
but Boz had learned the incident long before the Grimaldi MSS 
were given him to edit, and I am inclined to think he must have 
learned them from his friend Harley, who was intimate with the 
Grimaldis. In the memoirs it is stated that Gledinning, a Printer, 
was sent by his father to his son’s dying bed, and he was probably the 
Hutley of the Stroller’s Tale, and, perhaps, the person who brought old 
Grimaldi the news of his death. We are told in the “Tale” that he 
had an engagement ‘“‘at one of the Theatres on the Surrey side of the 
water,” and in the memoirs we find that he was offered ‘‘an engagement 
for the Christmas at the Coburg.” His death is described :—‘‘ He rose 
in bed, drew up his withered limbs—he was acting—he was at the 
Theatre. He then sang some roaring song. The walls were alive 
with reptiles, frightful figures flitted to and fro,” &c. ‘‘ His eyes shone 
with a lustre frightful to behold, the lips were parched and cracked, 
the dry, hard skin glowed with a burning heat, and there was an 
almost unearthly air of wild anxiety in the man’s face.” Hutley also 
describes how he had to hold him down in his bed. Compare with 
this the account in the memoirs—“ his body was covered with a fearful 
inflammation—he died ina state of wild and furious madness, rising 
from his bed, dressing himself in stage costume to act snatches of the 
parts, and requiring to be held down to die by strong manual force.” 
This dreadful scene took place at a public house in Pitt Street, out of 
Tottenham Court Road. 

‘* The man I speak of,” says Boz, “‘ was a low, pantomime actor and 
aa habitual drunkard. In his better days he had been in the receipt 
of a good salary. His besetting sin gained so fast on him that 
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it was found impossible to employ him in the situations in which he 
really was useful. In the “memoirs” this is more than supported : 
‘‘ The man who might have earned with ease and comfort from six to 
seven hundred a year, was reduced to such a dreadful state of 
destitution and filth,” &c. ‘In fact, at one time, it was thought he 
might have succeeded his father.” 

It is quite plain, therefore, that Boz was recalling this tragic 
episode. Boz remarks that pantomime actors—clowns and others 
“either die early or, by unnaturally taxing their bodily energies, 
lose prematurely their physical powers.” This was what occurred 
to Grimaldi, the father, whose curious decay he was to describe 
later in the memoirs. It may be added that there is an Alderman 
Harmer, Hatton Garden, mentioned in the memoirs, with whom 
Grimaldi pére had some dealings; and, long after, this name was 
introduced by Boz into ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend.” 


Percy FITZGERALD. 


Hope and Love. 


Is Life a lie that struggles through the ages, 
Sobbing to find an end that none may give 
Save him who writes upon its darkened pages, 

Thou shalt not die but live ? 


Is Hope a mirage pictured to deceive us, 
And stimulate to effort made in vain; 

A purpose served in failing to relieve us, 
Giving but deeper pain ? 


Is Love a monarch throned in living glory, 
Whose sceptre turns to dust within our hands, 
Leaving behind it but the bitter story, 
Life is, but God commands ? 


Thou knowest, Lord ; deal unto each the measure 
Of Hope and Love, to meet each human need ; 
And strong in faith, consent to wait thy pleasure, 


So shall we live indeed. 
FRANK ARNOLD. 








Lewis Carroll 


A suy, retiring Oxford don, a learned mathematician—the author of 
Treatises on the Higher Mathematics, an enthusiastic advocate of 
a new system of logic, on the one hand; on the other, the devoted 
lover of children, one whose greatest delight in life was to minister 
to their happiness and to contribute to their innocent amusement, 
author of at least two books which must for ever take rank as the 
very best of their kind—works of a true, if unique, genius, and 
proving their writer to be a humourist of a very rare order,—such 
was Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, known to the world as “ Lewis 
Carroll.” 

Nor is the above list of the talents of this extraordinary genius 
complete,—mathematician, logician, and humourist,—he was also a 
refined and cultured poet. Admittedly one of the greatest masters in the 
art of light, humorous verse, the publication of a small posthumous 
volume, entitled: ‘‘ Three Sunsets and Other Poems,” in the beginning 
of this year—a few weeks after his death—revealed him in an 
altogether new and, to many people, doubtless unsuspected light, 
viz., as a writer of serious verse. Yet, to those who knew the 
man, we are informed that there was nothing in the union of these 
various sides of his character unnatural or inconsistent. But there 
is still another side of his character which, although by no means 
obtruded in his Children books, still leaves its indelible impress there, 
and that is his profound religiousness and moral earnestness. One 
who knew him well, and had, therefore, the right to speak 
authoritatively on the point, says that herein was to be found the 
keynote of his character. And in this connection it may be 
mentioned that although he took Holy Orders as a deacon of the 
Church of England, he was never ordained to the priesthood. 
“His ministry,” we are told, “‘was seriously hindered by native 
shyness, and by an impediment in speech which greatly added to 
his nervousness.” Although denied the opportunities afforded to 
the public preacher, he did not hesitate to make use of the unique 
opportunities he enjoyed, in virtue of his great popularity as a writer, 
of propagating and emphasising certain of his views on religious and 


moral questions. 
a* 
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Strange as the union of profound religious feeling with the gift 
of a quaint, almost grotesque, humour may appear to some, to our 
author himself there was nothing in it of an incongruous nature. 
In the Appendix to the volume entitled: ‘‘ Alice Underground,” he 
says on this subject :—‘‘I do not believe God means us to divide 
life into two halves—to wear a grave face on Sunday and to think 
it out of place to even so much as mention Him on a week day. 

Surely the children’s innocent laughter is as sweet in His 
ears as the grandest anthem that ever rolled up from ‘the dim 
religious light’ of some solemn cathedral. And if I have written 
anything to add to those stores of innocent and healthy amusement 
that are laid up in books for the children I love so well, it is surely 
something I may hope to Jook back upon without shame or 
sorrow (as how much of life must then be recalled), when my turn 
comes to walk through the valley of shadows.” 

And again, in the Preface to this same book, he says, in speaking 
of its genesis :—‘‘ The ‘ Why’ of this book cannot, and need not, be 
put into words. Those for whom a child’s mind is a sealed book, 
and who see no divinity in a child’s smile, would read such words 
in vain; while, for anyone that has ever loved one true child, no 
words are needed. For he will have known the awe that falls on 
one in the presence of a spirit, fresh from God’s hands, on whom no 
shadow of sin, and but the outermost fringe of the shadow of 
sorrow, has yet fallen; he will have felt the bitter contrast between 
the haunting selfishness that spoils his best deeds and the life that 
is but an overflowing love—for I think a child’s first attitude to 
the world is a simple love for all living things,—and he will have 
learned that the best work a man can do is when he works for 
love’s sake only, with no thought of name, or gain, or earthly reward. 
No deed of ours, I suppose, on this side of the grave, is really 
unselfish ; yet if one can put forth all one’s powers in a task where 
nothing of reward is hoped for but a little child’s whispered thanks 
and the airy touch of a little child’s pure lips, one seems to come 
somewhere near to this.” 

These extracts reveal the light in which he regarded his own 
writings for children; and serve to explain what, as we have said, 
seems to many the strange anomaly of a man of profound religious 
feeling—and almost of puritan strictness—devoting himself to the 
production of what are commonly denoted as ‘‘ nonsense” books. 

It is not our purpose to deal with the student and scholarly 
side of our author’s life; it is not with Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, 
the student and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford, 
but with Lewis Carroll that we purpose dealing. At the same time, 
it may be well, before passing on to consider the writer, to say a 
word or two regarding the man. Son of the Rev. Charles Dodgson, 
Archdeacon of Richmond, he was born on the 27th January, 1832, 
at Daresbury Parsonage, Cheshire. He was educated at Rugby, 
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whence he passed to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1850, where he 
graduated in 1854. He was made a student of his college on the 
nomination of Dr. Pusey; and, in 1855, mathematical lecturer, an 
office he held till 1881. As descriptive of the man, we cannot 
do better than ‘quote a few sentences from an article by one who 
knew him well and was his colleague at Christ Church, Oxford :*— 

‘*He was a most laborious worker, always disliking to break off 
from the pursuit of any subject which interested him; apt to forget 
his meals and toil on for the best part of the night, rather than stop 
short of the object which he had in view. 

“A person who works in this way is usually dependent on his 
moods; and if the mood for work rarely visits him, he gets very 
little done. A man who separates himself from what is called 
University business, who pursues a recondite subject at hours that 
differ widely from those of the majority, can be indeed solitary in 
Oxford. Toa large extent, especially in his late years, Mr. Dodgson 
did live as a recluse. There must be many people in Oxford who 
did not know him by sight, and still more who never spoke to him 
To all these it must have been a marvel that such books as the 
“Lewis Carroll Series” and the works on Mathematics should have 
come from one retiring Academic don. But those who knew him 
ceased to find it puzzling. There was always the same mind displayed 
in his talk. When he was playful, or inclined to be paradoxical, he 
could be as irresistibly funny as any of the characters in his books. 
The. things he said in conversation do not lend themselves to 
description. He talked readily and naturally in connection with 
what was going on around him; and his power lay, as seen so often 
in his books, in suddenly revealing a new meaning in some ordinary 
expression, or in developing unexpected consequences from a very 
ordinary idea. Jokes like these require a long explanation of the 
circumstances to make them intelligible. They are not like the 
carefully elaborated impromptu which is easily handed about, being 
specially prepared for exportation. In the same way, Mr. Dodgson 
was always ready to talk upon serious subjects; and then, though he 
restrained his sense of humour completely, he still presented you with 
unexpected and frequently perplexing points of view.” 

But there was another side of his character revealed in his 
intercourse with children; and it may be interesting to quote from 
one who enjoyed his intimacy as one of his child friends. She has 
described how she first made his acquaintance while travelling with 
her two elder sisters. ‘‘Our nurse,” she writes, “ must have been 
telling us a story. My eldest sister was, I belieye, very cross at a 
stranger getting in and interrupting it, but in a very few minutes we 
were the best of friends and clustered around him whilst he amused 
us with little puzzles and a variety of things. We did not in the 


* See Cornhill Magazine, p. 303, March, “ Lewis Carroll,” by the Rev. T. B. Strong, 
Senior Censor, Christ Christ, Oxford. 
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least know who he was. There was no formal introduction, the 
whole thing was purely chance. Just before we got out he asked us 
if we had ever read “‘ Alice in Wonderland,” and told us he was 
the author of it, and would send us a copy. The book was soon 
received, and inscribed in it was :—‘To Three Little Puzzled Girls. 
From the Author,’ and the following lines of his own composition :— 


“ Three little maidens, weary of the rail, 
Three pairs of little ears listening to a tale. 
Three little hands held out in readiness 
For three little puzzles very hard to guess. 
Three pairs of little eyes, in wonder open wide 
At three little scissors lying side by side 
Three little mouths that thanked an unknown friend 
For one little book he undertook to send ; 
But whether they’ll remember the friend, or book, or day, 
For three little weeks is very hard to say.” 


“The acquaintance thus informally begun lasted till Lewis 
Carroll’s death. His little friends spent, from time to time, long, happy 
days with him at Guildford and at Christ Church; and, as each of his 
books came out, he presented them with copies, writing in these presen- 
tation copies a few lines. The following were inscribed in a copy of 
‘Phantasmagoria and other Poems’ :— 


“Three little maids one winter-day 
While others went to feed, 
To sing, to laugh, to dance, to play, 
More wisely went to— Reed. 


Others, when lesson time begun 
Went half inclined to cry, 

Some in a walk, some in a run; 
But “hese went in a Fly. 


“I give to other little maids 
A smile, a kiss, a look, 
Presents whose memory quickly fades, 
I give to these—a Book. 


*** Happy Arcadia,’ may blind 
While ‘all abroad’ their eyes ; 
At home this book (I trust) they'll find 


A very ‘ catching prize.’” 
Jan. 23rd, 1873. 


“‘ Children’s Society,” the same lady writes, ‘‘ was his recreation, 
and nothing delighted him more than to take them now and again to a 
play; but, with his innate refinement and high moral ideas, he was 
naturally very particular as to the plays he took them to see.” 

It may be added that he took a great interest in the question of 
the employment of children in theatres at pantomime time. 

Such was the man himself; but to know him truly one has to 
know his works. Mr. Strong, in the article already referred to, says, 
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‘‘Those who knew him and mourn his loss are able to read between 
the lines in his books, and see there the working of the mind they 
knew; for the cast of his thought was very much the same in 
everything he approached : the humour of Alice and the other books 
was one manifestation of an original and, perhaps, somewhat 
eccentric genius. And those who knew him only through his books 
have a real knowledge of him; they are not looking at a mere fanciful 
product of his leisure, though they learn from others how natural it 
seems that a clever, simple-hearted and religious man should express 
himself in books for children of all ages.” 

It is now more than thirty years ago since ‘ Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland” was first published. The book at once met with 
wide-spread appreciation. Some years later, a companion volume, 
entitled, ‘‘ Through the Looking Glass,’’ made its appearance, and 
soon became equally popular. How many editions of these inimitable 
books have since been reprinted we know not; yet, we may surely 
take it for granted that, since their publication, few children, 
amongst those who are fortunate enough to enjoy the privilege of 
having children’s books, have been brought up in ignorance of these 
“classics of the nursery.” 

But the two “ Alices” are not merely “ classics of the nursery,” 
they are something more. How many older children—“ children of 
an uncertain age,” as their author naively calls them in his preface 
to “The Nursery Alice””—have delighted in their pages and laughed 
over their droll humour! There is, indeed, much in that humour 
which appeals only to such “‘ older children” ; and no books written 
for children, within recent years, have enjoyed such a marvellous 
popularity, or have been so extensively quoted in all sorts of 
connections as the “ Alices.” Their humour has given point to 
many a witty political speech in our Houses of Parliament; they 
have been quoted in leading articles in our most influential news- 
papers; and have suggested many a brilliant satirical cartoon in 
our greatest of comic papers. In short, much of them has become 
proverbial! Surely this proves that Lewis Carroll was a humourist 
of a very high order. 

Yet, although it may fairly be said that children cannot entirely 
appreciate Carroll’s humour, there is a side of it which is perfectly 
obvious to the childish mind. Children, it has often been truly 
remarked, cannot appreciate the higher kind of humour; they can 
and do most emphatically appreciate the humour of the grotesque, 
the whimsicality of the direct burlesque. In this kind of humour 
Carroll was a master. Such humour has _ sometimes been called 
“nonsense ”"—using that word in a specially limited sense, as in the 
phrases, ‘‘ nonsense rhymes” or “ nonsense books.” To write such 
nonsense is, as most people know, not an easy thing. The art of 
doing so is as much a natural gift as the art of poesy itself. In 
Carroll’s own words :— 
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“T’ve tried, and can only say 
I’m sure you couldn’t do it e- 
Ven if you practised night and day, 
Unless you had a turn that way 
And natural ingenuity.”* 


And, using the word in this sense, it may be said that he was one 
of the greatest of nonsense writers. This whimsical humour of his 
revealed to him the ridiculous and grotesque side of things. It 
might be illustrated by a large number of quotations. It is strikingly 
exemplified, for instance, in that charmingly droll scene in which a 
discussion takes place as to the impossibility of carrying out the 
Queen’s orders to execute the Cheshire Cat :—‘‘ The Executioner’s 
argument was that you couldn’t cut off a head unless there was a 
body to cut it off from; that he had never had to do such a thing 
before, and he wasn’t going to begin at his time of his life. The 
King’s argument was that, anything that had a head could be 
beheaded, and that you weren’t to talk ‘nonsense. The Queen’s 
argument was that, if something wasn’t done about it, in less than 
no time, she’d have everybody executed, all round.” Or in the 
fcllowing verse in his amusing poem “ Phantasmagoria” :— 


“‘ Shakespeare, I think, it is who treats 
Of ghosts in days of old, 
«Who gibbered in the Roman streets, 
Dressed, if you recollect, in sheets— 
They must have found it cold.” 


This whimsical humour is further illustrated by such ideas as the 
“backward” nature of everything in ‘ Looking-Glass House.” 
Books there are printed backwards; when you want to go forwards 
you have to go backwards; and the pain of a wound precedes the 
wound itself. Much of the humour in “ Alice through the Looking- 
Glass” (which is distinctly the cleverer of the two books, but is 
undoubtedly less popular among children), consists of making fun 
of certain commonly used solecisms—such as ‘seeing nobody,” 
‘answering the door,” &c., &c. Very amusing also are the different 
etymologies of certain words. The idea of portmanteau woods—two 
meanings packed up into one word-—is delicious. 

But with this grotesque humour there is much of a subtler nature. 
Some of the poems—how delightfully the old familiar rhymes are 
jumbled—are extremely clever satires on certain modern poems in 
which sense is sacrificed to sound (e.g. Jabberwocky in ‘‘ Alice through 
the Looking-glass.”) How charmingly satirized, too, in the different 
animals, are the characters of many human animals. Their argumenta- 
tiveness is intensely human. The laconic grumpy old person, always 
snappishly taking up things literally, and always ready to contradict 


* “Rhyme and Reason.”—Phantasmagoria—Hys Nouryture, p. 31. 
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every statement, is represented in such animals as the caterpillar (in 
‘* Alice in Wonderland”), and the sheep and the Queens (in “ Through 
the Looking-glass ”) ; the incessant punster by the gnat (in ‘‘ Through 
the Looking-glass””). Humpty dumpty, who undertook “to explain 
all the poems that ever were invented, and a good many that haven’t 
been invented just yet,” stands for a perfectly recognisable human 
type; while the immortal Duchess with her weakness for morals, 
which reaches a climax, it will be remembered, in the following :— 
‘* Never imagine yourself not to be otherwise than what it might 
appear to others that what you were or might have been would have 
appeared to them to be otherwise ”’—is done to the life. The White 
Knight, with his craze for inventions, is a character not wanting in 
pathos, and is somehow reminiscent of the immortal Don Quixote 
himself. What a grim humour the Carpenter had who said nothing 
but “ The butter’s spread too thick.” How pathetic, too, was the 
Mock Turtle’s story ; and was there ever a madder Tea-party than the 
Hatter’s! Charactcrs like Tweedledum and Tweedledee stand out as 
the inimitable creations of pure genius. The interest is unflaggingly 
maintained through page after page of these stories: every sentence 
of them is droll. 

And yet, despite the grotesqueness of the humour, how natural are 
the thoughts. The two Alices are dreams, and the ideas that Alice has 
are just such as every child has. In ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” she 
dreams that she falls through the earth and reflects, ‘‘ How funny it will 
seem to come out among the people that walk with heads downwards.” 
‘How natural is this idea toa child who has just been taught that the 
earth is round. How charming, also, is her expectation that she will 
have no difficulty in ascertaining the different places, because their 
names will be written up just as at railway stations. So also is her 
precaution in looking at the label of the bottle marked “ Drink me,” 
to see if there was no other label with the word “‘poison.” The old- 
fashioned phrases she often uses are such as a child picks up from her 
elders; and her habit of speaking to herself, and her delicacy in 
wounding the feelings of others, may be further instanced as singularly 
natural traits in her character. The strange jumble of ideas in the 
child’s mind is admirably described, and the idea of introducing 
such fabulous animals as the Dodo, the Gryphon, and the Unicorn 
is most happy; and how amusingly the tables are turned when the 
Unicorn, on being introduced to Alice, says that he always thought 
that children were fabulous monsters, and, further, inquires if Alice 
is really alive. 

The poems in the volumes have long taken their place as classics 
of this type of poetry. Here and there, too, we have a delicate piece 
of poetical fancy introduced as, for example :— 

* Do you hear the snow against the window-panes, Kitty? How 
nice and soft it sounds. Just as if someone was kissing the window 
all over outside. I wonder if the snow Joves the trees and fields, that 
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it kisses them so gently? And then it covers them up snug, you 
know, with a white quilt, and perhaps it says, ‘Go to sleep, darlings, 
till the summer comes again.’” 

After reading these delightful stories, do we not realise the truth 
containéd in the author’s lines :— 


“ We are but older children, dear, 
Who fret to find our bed-time near.” 


And echo the sentiment of the Times reviewer, who wrote of “ Alice in 
Wonderland”: ‘‘ This nonsense is far more charming than half the 
literature bought and sold as solid sense.” And do we not often 
dream of little Alice herself ‘with her tiny hands clasped upon her 
knee, and her bright, eager eyes looking up into ours. The long grass 
rustles at our feet again as the White Rabbit hurries by, and the 
frightened mouse splashes his way through the neighbouring pool. We 
hear the rattle of the tea-cups asthe March Hare and his friends share 
their never-ending meal, and the shrill voice of the Queen ordering off 
her unfortunate guests to execution. Once more we hear the Pig-baby 
sneezing on the Duchess’ knee, while plates and dishes crash around 
it. Once more we hear the shriek of the Gryphon, the squeaking of 
the lizard’s slate-pencil, and the choking of the suppressed guinea-pigs 
mixed up with the distant sob of the miserable Mock Turtle. 

‘“* And we will sit, as sometimes Alice’s sister sat, with closed eyes, 
and half-believed herself in Wonderland, though she knew she had but 
to open them again and all would change to dull reality—the grass 
would be only rustling in the wind, and the pool rippling to the waving 
of the reeds—the rattling tea-cups would change to tinkling sheep- 
bells, and the Queen’s shrill cries to the voice of the shepherd boy— 
and the sneeze of the baby, the shriek of the Gryphon, and all the other 
queer noises would change to the confused clamour of the busy farm- 
yard. 

“‘And we would picture to ourselves as she would picture to 
herself how little Alice would, in the aftertime, be herself a grown 
woman; and how she would keep, through all her riper years, the 
simple and loving heart of her childhood; and how she would gather 
about her other little children, and make their eyes bright and eager 
with many a strange tale, perhaps even with the dream of Wonder- 
land of long ago; and how she would feel with all their simple 
sorrows, and find a pleasure in all their simple joys, remembering her 
own child-life and the happy summer days.”’* 

In speaking of these delightful works, it is impossible to omit all 
reference to their wonderful illustrations by Sir John Tenniel. It is 
only fair to say that half their charm is due to the artist; and it has 
been asserted by competent authorities that, in the inimitable 
illustrations to the Alices, is to be found some of the great Punch 
Cartoonist’s best work. 


* Alice in Wonderland, p. 190, 
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A long interval elapsed between the appearance of the “ Alices” 
and the next contribution by Lewis Carroll to child literature.. But 
in 1886 appeared “ Alice’s Adventures Underground,” being a 
facsimile of the original MS. book, afterwards developed into “ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland; A Christmas Gift to a Dear Child in 
Memory of a Summer Day.” It shows what a wonderful MS. the 
original must have been. Never did a more exquisite MS. come from 
author’s hand. It is all hand printed. Not least interesting are 
the author’s own illustrations, which are distinctly clever, if quaint 
and in certain places grotesque. In many of them may be traced the 
hint of those which subsequently replaced them, and are now so 
familiar, by Sir John Tenniel. 

The book, it is generally understood, was written for Dean 
Liddell’s children, and in the Preface the author says :— 

‘‘There was no idea of publication in my mind when I wrote this 
little book; that was wholly an afterthought pressed on me by the, 
perhaps, too partial friends who always have to bear the blame when a 
writer rushes into print; and I can truly say that no praise of theirs 
has ever given me one hundredth part of the pleasure it has been to 
think of the sick children in hospitals (where it has been a delight to 
me to send copies), forgetting for a few bright hours their pain and 
weariness.” And in a Postscript it is announced that “the profits, if 
any, of this book will be given to Childrens’ Hospitals and Con- 
valescent Homes for Sick Children.” 

In view of this, there is a particular appropriateness in the form 
which the testimonials to Lewis Carroll’s memory have taken.* 

The Appendix consists of an Easter Greeting ‘‘ To every Child 
who loves Alice”; and includes some very pretty verses entitled, 
“From a Fairy to a Child,” beginning :— 

“ Lady dear, if Fairies may 
For a moment lay aside 
Cunning tricks and elfish play 
Tis at happy Christmas tide.” 


In 1889, the first part of- “‘ Sylvie and Bruno” was published ; 
and this was shortly afterwards followed by Sylvie and Bruno 
(concluded.) It may be at once frankly said that these books, despite 
the fact that they are charmingly written—as indeed everything was 
which came from Lewis Carroll’s pen—are far inferior to ‘‘ The 
Alices.” They are marred by a selfconscious and didactic note. 
Here and there are happy flashes of the old humour which remind 
us of their famous predecessors, but these are few and far between. 
Yet, in so criticising them, we must remember that it is their author 
himself who has enabled us to do so; for, had we not the “ Alices” 
as a standard to judge by, there can be little doubt that their merit is 


* So far as the present writer is aware, these testimonials consist of a Children’s 
Cot in the Victoria Hospital, London; a Children’s Cot in a Glasgow Hospital, and 
one in Stirling, the two latter being in process of subscription. 
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such as to have created for a new author an enviable reputation. To 
the critic of Lewis Carroll’s works they are especially interesting. 
They reveal, we cannot doubt, much of the author’s character. In 
every page we have the reflection of a singularly pure and noble mind. 
The following are the verses which stand on the dedication page :— 


“Ts all our life then but a dream, 
Seen faintly in the golden gleam, 
Athwart Time’s dark, resistless stream ? 


“ Bowed to the earth with bitter woe, 
Or laughing at some raree show, 
We flutter idly to and fro. 


“ Man’s little day in haste we spend, 
And from its merry noontide send 
No glance to meet the silent end.” 


In the Preface we have the serious note, indicated in these verses, 
reiterated ; and a statement of how the ideas contained in the book 
came to the author :—‘‘I jotted down,” he says, “‘ at odd moments, 
all sorts of odd ideas and fragments of dialogue that occurred to 
me—who knows how—with a transitory suddenness that left me no 
choice but either to record them then and there or to abandon 
them to oblivion.”” Some of the ideas, he tells us, came to him in 
dreams. 

In the Preface to the second volume he says “‘ Sylvie and Bruno” 
is an attempt to show what might possibly happen, supposing 
that fairies really existed and that they were sometimes visible to 
us and we tothem. “It is written, not for money, and not for fame, 
but in the hope of supplying for the children whom I love some 
thoughts that may suit their hours of innocent merriment which are 
the life of childhood ; and also in the hope of suggesting to them 
and to others some thoughts that may prove, I would fain hope, 
not wholly out of harmony with the graver cadences of life.” In 
these thoughts, “not wholly out of harmony with the graver 
cadences of life,” we have the author’s views on the justification of 
the introduction of religious topics into a book of amusement. 
Apropos of this question, he goes on to discuss the question of 
sudden death and the frequenting of places of amusement. While 
a play-goer himself, he realised, as all seriously-minded persons 
indeed must do, the fact that many pieces presented on the modern 
stage are unworthy of such representation; and, referring to the 
morality of attending such performances, he says:—‘‘ Be sure the 
safest rule is that we should not dare to live in any scene in which 
we dare not die’’; and continuing the discussion of the same theme 
of sudden death, he adds :—‘‘ Once realise what the true object is 
in life—that it is not pleasure, not knowledge, not even Fame itself, 
that last infirmity of noble minds; but that it is the development of 
character, the rising to the perfect Man—and then, so long as we 
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feel that this is going on and will, we trust, go on for evermore, 
death has for us no terror; it is not a shadow but a light, not an 
end but a beginning.” 

The morality of sport is next discussed. The author admits, in 
the Preface to the second volume, that the question is a complex 
one. He attempts to sum it up as follows:—‘‘God has given to 
man an absolute right to take the lives of animals for any reasonable 
cause, such as the supply of food; but he has not given the right 
to inflict pain unless when necessary. Mere pleasure or advantage 
does not constitute such a necessity ; consequently, pain inflicted for 
the purpose of sport is cruel and therefore wrong. But,” he adds, 
‘“‘T find it a far more complex question than I had supposed, and 
the cause, on the side of the sportsman, a much stronger one than 
I had supposed.” 

He is very severe on the introduction of sacred names and words 
into comic anecdotes. Other moral questions discussed in these 
Prefaces, as well as in the books themselves, are the sacredness of 
engagement promises, the use of wealth, &c. 

However much we may differ from the author on the fitness 
of such digressions in a work of the kind—and we think every literary 
critic will be at one in holding that they constitute one of the serious 
defects of the book, from an artistic point of view—they are extremely 
interesting, nevertheless, as revealing to his many admirers the 
author’s own views on such topics. But, despite these strictures on 
the ‘* Sylvie and Brunos,” they must remain very beautiful possessions 
of the child, with their amusing illustrations by Mr. Harry Furniss. 
We have a double story running throughout—a novel, and, in the 
opinion of the cynical critic, doubtless a sentimental novel, along 
with a fairy tale. The transition from the one story to the other 
is startling in its abruptness, and there is much in it to mar the 
artistic unity of the book, and this, despite the very clever way in 
which the transition is effected. There is in the novel that haunting, 
pathetic note, which is characteristic of our author’s serivus verse; 
and, although in the book all ends well, there can be no doubt that the 
happy ending is a violation of the original intention. There are pages 
in these works where the subjects discussed are of such a subtle 
nature that they are bound to be far beyond a child’s comprehension. 
Their moral tone—that is, their predominating moral tone—is kindness 
and thoughtfulness for the sufferings of others—a lesson Lewis Carroll 
was never tired of inculcating. Such characters as the Professor, who 
invented the active Tourist’s Portable Bath, as well as three new 
diseases, besides a new way of breaking your collar-bone; who was 
so wonderfully clever, and who sometimes said things that only 
the Other Professor could understand; indeed, who sometimes said 
things that nobody could understand; and who found that the 
barometer went sideways—an action which indicated horizontal 
weather, and who had consequently invented umbrella-topped boots 
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for such weather; the Other Professor, who never bites and is quite 
tame, who had been reading for 18} hours and was going to rest for 
14} minutes; the Ambassador, His Adiposity the Baron Doppelgeist, 
who couldn’t well change his name on the journey because of his 
name on the luggage; the man who took so long to feel pain that 
his grandchildren only felt it, are all reminiscent of the wonderful 
and grotesque humour of the author of ‘“ The Alices.” 

Of the poetry scattered throughout these volumes, much lacks 
the note of what may be described as inspired nonsense. What it is 
that constitutes successful nonsense poetry it is impossible to say, 
but all can distinguish the true article when they see it. ‘‘ The 
Gardener’s Song,”” however, must be exempted—it is quite in the 


author’s happiest style :— 


“He thought he saw an Elephant 
That practised on a fife ; 
He looked again, and found it was 
A letter from his wife. 
‘At length I realise,’ he said, 
‘The Bitterness of Life,’ 


“ He thought he saw a Buffalo 
Upon the chimney-piece ; 
He looked again and found it was 
His Sister’s Husband’s Niece. 
* Unless you leave the house,’ he said 
*T’ll send for the Police.’ 


“ He thought he saw a Rattlesnake 
That questioned him in Greek ; 
He looked again, and found it was 
The Middle of Next Week. 
‘The one thing I regret,’ he said, 
‘Is that it cannot speak.’ 


“He thought he saw a Banker’s Clerk 
Descending from the bus ; 
He looked again, and found it was 
A Hippopotamus. 
‘If this should stay to dine,’ he said, 
‘There won’t be much for us.’ 


“ He thought he saw a Kangaroo 
That worked a Coffee-mill ; 
He looked again, and found it was 
A Vegetable Pill. 
‘Were I to swallow this,’ he said, 
‘I should be very ill,’ 


“ He thought he saw a Coach-and-Four 
That stood beside his bed ; 
He looked again, and found it was 
A Bear without a Head. 
‘ Poor thing,’ he said, ‘ poor, silly thing 
It’s waiting to be fed.’ 
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“ He thought he saw an Albatross 
That fluttered round the lamp 
He looked again and found it was 
A Penny Postage-Stamp. 
‘You'd best be getting home,’ he 
‘The nights are very damp.’ 









‘He thought he saw a Garden-Door 
That opened with a key ; 
He looked again, and found it was 
A Double Rule of Three. 
And all its mystery,’ he said, 
‘Is clear as day to me.’ 









“He thought he saw an argument 
That proved he was the Pope ; 
He looked again and saw it was 
A bar of mottled soap. 
‘A fact, so dread, he faintly said, 
‘ Extinguishes all hope.’” 










Here and there we have other verses, which, while inferior to the 
author’s earlier ones, are yet amusing. Such, for example, is the one 
beginning :— 





“There was a pig that sat alone, 
Beside a ruined pump, 

By day and night he made his moan, 

It would have stirred a heart of stone 

To see him wring his hoofs and groan, 
Because he could not jump.” 









The verses to the Doll, Matilda Jane, are charming. They are 
as follows :— 





“ Matilda Jane, you never look, 
At any toy or picture-book ; 

I show you pretty things in vain, 
You must be blind, Matilda Jane. 






“T ask you riddles, tell you tales, 
But all our conversation fails, 
You never answer me again, 

I fear you’re dumb, Matilda Jane. 







“ Matilda, darling, when ! call, 

You never seem to hear at all ; 

I shout with all my might and main, 
But you’re so deaf, Matilda Jane. 







“ Matilda Jane, you needn’t mind, 

For though you’re deaf, and dumb, and blind, 
There’s someone loves you, it is plain, 

And that is me, Matilda Jane.” 






Of Lewis Carroll’s other published works, those still unnoticed 
are:—‘‘The Nursery Alice,” containing 20 coloured enlargements 
from Tenniel’s illustrations to the above, with text adapted to nursery 
readers—this is an abridged form of the ‘ Alices,” and can hardly be 
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pronounced very successful ; ‘‘ Syzygies and Lanrick ”—a word puzzle 
and a game for two players; “‘ Notes by an Oxford Chiel’—being a 
Series of Satires on Oxford Subjects; ‘‘Symbolic Logic: An Attempt to 
Reform the Ordinary Rules of Logic” ; ‘“‘ The Hunting of the Snark : 
An Agony in 8 Fits”; and ‘‘ Phantasmagoria and Other Poems.” These 
two latter volumes were reprinted, with a few additions, in the book 
entitled :—‘‘ Rhyme and Reason.” Their contents are familiar to all 
readers of Lewis Carroll, and are probably more amusing to the adult 
than to the child. Who does not know the immortal poem of “ The 
Snark”? Their illustrations, by Frost and Holiday, are among the 
cleverest examples of comic illustration that have ever been published. 
They reveal the author’s genius for the fantastic and whimsical as 
strikingly as the “‘ Alices ” themselves. 

Of his serious poems, printed in the volume entitled ‘‘ Three Sun- 
sets and Other Poems,” space does not permit us to say much. An 
exquisitely delicate fancy, tinged with a tender under-note of pathos, 
characterises them. This volume contains many very finished and very 
beautiful pieces. Especially typical is the opening poem which gives 
its title to the volume. It is a tender little romance, delicately and 
pathetically told, the meeting and parting of lovers; the return of the 
one from foreign lands, only to find the old haunts deserted and his 
loved one gone; the return at length of the lady, but unrecognised by 
her brooding and self-absorbed lover. 


“And so it chanced once more that she, 
Came by the old familiar spot ; 

The face he would have died to see, 
Bent o’er him, and he knew it not ; 

Too wrapt in selfish grief to hear 

Even when happiness was near.” * 


The “ Path of Roses ” derives a special interest as bearing upon 
his opinion of the ‘‘ Woman’s Rights” question—in which question 
he may be said to have taken a Conservative side. Here is the answer 
to the embittered cry of “‘ What can Woman Do?” :— 


“ Peace! For thy lot is other than a man’s ; 
His is a path of thorns ; he beats them down ; 
He faces death ; he wrestles with despair. 
Thine is of roses, to adorn and cheer 
His lonely life, and hide the thorns in flowers.” 
and again :— 
“ So in the darkest path of man’s despair, 
Where war and terrors shake the troubled earth, 
Lies woman’s mission ; with unblenching brow 
To pass through scenes of horror, and of fright 
Where men grow sick and tremble ; unto her 
All things are sanctified for all her good. 
Nothing so mean but shall deserve her care ; 
Nothing so great but she may bear her part.’ 


* “Three Sunsets and Other Poems (4/acmillan), p. 5. 
t Ibid, pp. 10, 12. 
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A strong moral tone pervades his serious verse ; the irrevocable- 
ness of the past, with its sins and failures, is the dominating note. 
The music of the verse is throughout beautiful, as witness the two 
following verses from ‘“‘ The Valley of the Shadow of Death” :— 






“ Like twin cascades on mountain-stair 
Together wandered down 
The ripples of the golden hair, 
The ripples of the brown : 
While, through the tangled silken haze, 
Blue eyes looked forth in eager gaze, 
More star-like than the gems that blaze 
About a monarch’s crown. 



















“I could not see for blinding tears 
The glories of the west : 

A heavenly music filled mine ears, 
A heavenly peace my breast. 

‘Come unto Me, come unto Me— 

All ye that labour, unto Me— 

Ye heavy-laden, come to me— 

And I will give you rest.’” * 













And now, what was Lewis Carroll’s mission? Was there a 
method in his madness? There is an undefinable charm in all his 
writings; is there not there also a great and simple wisdom, not 
without its lesson for the present generation ; and may it not be owing 
to this that they are so popular among adults? Possibly if their 
author had been asked what is the spirit in which we could view 
many of the troubles of life he would have answered :—‘ That of a 
Child,” and to those superior persons to whom the child’s mind and 
the child’s doings seem trivial and of small moment he might have 
quoted his own lines :— 












“ Rude scoffer of the outer seething strife 
Unmeet to read her pure and simple spright, 
Deem if thou wilt such hours a waste of life, 
Empty of all delight. 






“Chat on, sweet maid, and rescue from annoy 

Hearts that by wiser talk are unbeguiled, 

Ah, happy he that owns that tenderest joy : 
The heart love of a child!” § 






Perhaps, after all, the fittest epitaph we could inscribe on his 
tomb are the simple and touching words, the spirit of which he would 
have so fervently endorsed :— 







“ A little child shall léad them.” 






-C. M. AIKMAN. 







* Three Sunsets, p. 18, 19. 
§ Dedication to “ Rhyme and Reason.” 
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Vashti 


Part I. 


BEHOLD I, Carcas, was one of the seven chamberlains that served 
in the presence of Xerxes the King, which was Lord of the Earth 
from India even unto Ethiopia, being ruler over an hundred and 
seven and twenty provinces. In that year, even in the third year of 
the reign of Xerxes the King, was Hegai, the Mede, Keeper of the 
King’s Virgins, and Shaashgaz, my foster-brother, Keeper of the 
Lower House of the Women, which is the House of the Concubines. 
Also Artabanus, my cousin, was Lieutenant of the Guard. And there 
waited with me upon Xerxes the King, Mehuman, Biztha, Harbona, 
Bigtha, Zethar, and Abagthar. And lo, Hegai, Keeper of the Virgins, 
and Mehuman, the Chamberlain, hated me, and went about alway 
to compass my destruction. For I had found favour in the sight of 
Xerxes the King. Moreover, Vashti trusted me greatly. Now 
Vashti was the most beautiful of the King’s concubines. Further 
more, she was very wise, and the King leant much upon her wisdom. 

In the third year of his reign was Xerxes the King minded to 
take up that warfare with the Greeks which Darius his father had 
begun. Yet Vashti sought earnestly to dissuade him, for the Greeks 
were a valiant people, having slain at Marathon some six thousand 
of the Persian army while of their folk but two hundred perished 
at our hands. And, indeed, that which Darius had left undone, 
Xerxes bade ill to complete. For he was both fickle and cruel, and 
his heart was the heart of a great child. Nevertheless, Vashti loved 
him. Howbeit, her love availed nothing, for the King set his face 
to go up against Greece. And, being wroth against Vashti, because 
of her importunity in the matter, he gave commandment to 
Shaashgaz, my foster-brother, which was the Keeper of the 
Concubines, that Vashti should come no more to lie in his bosom. 
And the thing bred bitterness between them. 

Thereafter did Xerxes the King makea feast unto Carshena, 
Shethar, Admatha, Tarshish, Meres, Marsena, and Memucan—the 
seven princes of Persia and Media—and to the governors of the 
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hundred and seven and twenty provinces of his kingdom. And when 
they were come together they were all agreed with the King to make 
war upon the Greeks. For the memory of Marathon was as black 
blood in their hearts. A hundred and four-score days was the 
feast, and therein did Xerxes the King show forth the riches of his 
dominion and the glory of his majesty. And when these days were 
expired, the King made another feast unto all the people that were 
present in Shushan the palace—even Shushan the city of the King 
—both great and small, seven days, in the court of the garden of the 
King’s palace. 

On the seventh day of the second feast which was made by Xerxes 
the King, he, being merry with wine, commanded that the two 
Queens should withdraw from the feast, and he gave instruction unto 
Shaashgaz, the Keeper of the Lower House of the Women, that 
certain of the King’s concubines should be brought in unto the 
feast. Also, he commanded the attendance of the King’s dancing- 
girls which were the most beautiful and the most expert in his 
kingdom. And after, being flushed with over-much wine and with 
the sight of the dancing, he called me unto him and gave mea 
particular commandment, bidding me take with me Mehuman, Biztha, 
Harbona, Bigtha, Zethar, and Abagtha, for the instant execution 
thereof. So I took them with me, as also two Ethiops with a litter, 
and came into the court of the Houses of the Women. And I went 
in alone upon the King’s commandment. 

When I was brought in unto Vashti, I besought her to send away 
her women, seeing that I had a matter for her private ear. Now 
Vashti trusted me greatly; wherefore she did according to my 
request. 

Then did I, Carcas, fall down upon my face before Vashti, the 
King’s Concubine, and weep. And I said unto her, “ O, that I had 
died ere ever I came hither upon the King’s errand! ” 

And Vashti took hold of my hand and lifted me up, and inquired 
of me why I wept, and wherefore I spake on such a wise. 

I answered and said, “‘ Behold, the King feasteth, and his heart 
is merry with wine. And he hath given me a commandment to be 
delivered unto thee.” 

Then Vashti spake unto me, Carcas, the King’s Chief 
Chamberlain, and said, ‘“‘ Say on.” Howbeit, her face whitened 
suddenly, for she knew the King my master. 

And I fell upon my face again and said unto her, “‘ Lo, the King 
sitteth at wine with his people and with the seven princes of Persia 
and Media and with the governors of the hundred and seven and 
twenty provinces of his kingdom. And he hath given me command- 
ment that thou come forth unto the feast, wearing the crown-royal— 
the which I have brought unto thee. For it is his purpose that the 
people and the princes and the governors of the provinces should look 
upon thy beauty.” 


3* 
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(Now, behold, I, Carcas, the King’s Chief Chamberlain, loved 
Vashti, the King’s Concubine, and she, being a woman, knew it.) 

When I had spoken the King’s commandment unto her, she was 
silent. And I, looking up at her, saw that her face was pale and her 
lips set. And the sight was grievous unto me. 

Howbeit, I said nought and waited for her to answer the King’s 
commandment. 

After some while of silence, she said unto me, “‘ Go in peace, for I 
know thine heart, and that this thing is exceeding bitter unto thyself. 
Say to my lord the King that I will do his bidding.” 

And I turned and went into the Courtyard of the Houses of the 
Women. Therein I waited with my fellows and with the litter, until 
she should be made ready to come unto the feast. 

At last the porters opened the doors of the Second House, and 
she came forth with her women, glorious in fine raiment and wearing 
the crown-royal. 

Then did my heart die within me, seeing that she had not under- 
stood the commandment. And I went unto her and fell upon my face 
before her, and wept. 

Thereat she bade her women raise me from the ground, and asked 
me once again the reason of my weeping. 

So I took counsel with myself to spare her the pain of the telling, 
and I said unto her, ‘‘ Have mercy upon thy servant.” And she said 
** Say on.” 

And I answered her, saying, ‘‘ Behold, the King commanded that 
thou shouldst wear the crown-royal.” 

When I had said this, her servants mocked at me because that 
she already wore the crown-royal. Which thing I knew. 

But Vashti bade them be silent, and spake unto me, saying, 
‘* Behold the crown.” 

Then I, Carcas, the Chief Chamberlain, rose up and drew nigh to 
Vashti, the King’s Concubine, and I said unto her, privily, “‘ Behold 
the commandment of the King was that thou shouldst wear naught but 
the crown-royal. And now curse thy servant, for his soul is already 
sick within him.” 

And while I bowed myself before her, she stood as one turned to 
stone. 

Soon she parted her lips with a quivering sigh, and desired me to 
repeat the King’s commandment. And I told her all. 

She heard me out patiently, and then answered me, “‘ Return thou 
unto Xerxes the King, and say unto him that Vashti the Persian is 
Vashti the Wife, not Vashti the Harlot.” And she went back with 
her women into the palace. 

Now, when the King heard the message wherewith I was charged, 
his anger burned in him like fire, and he took counsel of the seven 
princes which sat at his right and his left hand, being, after him, the 
first in the kingdom. 
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And the Prince Memucan gave this counsel to Xerxes the King, 
to wit, that Vashti should be degraded from her high estate, and that 
she come no more before the King at all, for ever. And according to 
the counsel of Memucan the Prince, was it done. So Vashti was given 
into the charge of Shaashgaz, my foster-brother, who was the Keeper 
of the Second House of the Women. And it was commanded him that 
she should not be suffered to look upon the King thenceforward. 

In the beginning, I said that Hegai, the Keeper of the King’s 
Virgins, and Mehuman, the Chamberlain, were at enmity with me. 
And the thing was chiefly so because of the favour which Vashti had 
shewn unto me in the day of her power over the King. When, there- 
fore, the King put her away from him, Hegai and Mehuman wrought 
so that his anger fell upon me. And I was made an. underling in the 
House of the Concubines—whereof my foster-brother, Shaashgaz, was 
keeper. By reason of which I saw Vashti daily, and cast about to win 
her love. 


Part II. 


In the third year of his reign did Xerxes the King prepare to make 
war upon the Greeks, and in the third year following was the great 
sea-fight of Salamis, wherein his fleets were utterly broken and his 
glory brought to nothing. So, in the sixth year of his reign, came 
Xerxes home, beaten and splenetive. And no man, save he that 
courted death, durst whisper ‘‘ Salamis” or hint at Greece. Then was 
Hegai, the Keeper of the King’s Virgins, the busiest of men. For 
Xerxes bethought himself of the beauty of Vashti, and how there was 
none like unto her in the Two Houses of the Women. And Hegai 
sent into all the provinces of the Kingdom, and gathered together the 
fairest virgins from every province, that they might go in one by one 
unto the King, if haply his soul should delight in any even as it had 
delighted in Vashti. But of Vashti herself the King thought not at 
all, for Shaashgaz, my foster-brother, told him that she was dead. 
And, indeed, she was dead unto him, for her heart had turned to me in 
her affliction, and she that had been concubine to Xerxes the King was 
secretly wife to one Carcas, porter of the Second House of the Women, 
whereof Shaashgaz was Keeper. 

* * * ” 


Now, behold, there was a certain Mordecai, a Jew, which was a 
merchant in Shushan, and he had brought up Esther, his cousin, she 
being very fair. And having traffic with Hegai, the Keeper of the 
Virgins, he made influence with him for her that she might go in unto 
the King—even as the choicest virgins of the kingdom—if haply he 
might delight in her, even as he had done in Vashti. So Hegai, being 
pleased with the maiden, set her with those that purified themselves 
that they might go in unto the King. And Mordecai noised abroad 
the fame of her beauty that it might come to the ears of the King. Yet 
not many knew that the woman Esther was an Hebrew. 
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All these matters came speedily unto my knowledge, and I told 
them unto Vashti. When she heard of the beauty of Esther, she 
mused awhile, and then said, sombrely : 

“Get me a sight of this Jewish courtezan, Carcas—my mind 
misgives me that she is to be mightier than I.” 

So I wrought to compass it, if it might any way be brought about. 

At last I spake unto my foster-brother, who received the women 
as they came from the King (for if they pleased not the “King, they 
came Cown upon the morrow into the Second House, which is the 
House of the Concubines), and he had heard by chance from Hegai, 
the Keeper of the Virgins, that upon the next night Esther was to go 
in unto the King. Also, Hegai had let slip that the King was aware of 
her beauty and impatient for her coming. 

This I told unto Vashti, and in the evening I hid her in a passage 
of the King’s house that she might see Esther as she went in unto the 
King. 
It was late when the litter-bearers of the Hebrew entered the 
corridor. Far off, we could hear the voice of Hegai, chiding her 
women for the delay. As they came over against our hiding-place, a 
soft voice answered him, laughingly, from behind the curtains of the 
couch. 

““Nay, nay, good Hegai,” it said, cooing like a spoiled child, 
‘thou knowest that, within reason, it is well for Beauty to be coy with 
Power. This King, now, having so many slaves, may he not haply 
relish slavery himself as somewhat new? He heareth nought but 
petitions ; how if he be made to supplicate ?” 

It was Esther. Vashti winced slightly at the meaning of the 
words. The next moment, she had stepped out before the group and 
was bidding it stay. 

“ How now?” asked Hegai, scornfully—he knew not that she had 
been given out for dead. ‘‘ What do you here, madam? _ Back to 
your own place.” 

She that had been Xerxes’ favourite turned upon him with so 
fierce a gesture that he gave way like a whipped cur. 

‘“‘ Where is this willing harlot ?” she said, sternly. 

Esther raised the curtain of her litter. 

‘“‘ There spake jealousy,” she sneered. 

Vashti looked at her in silence. The famous Hebrew beauty was 
a small woman, soft and rounded, with a hawk-nose and sleepy black 
eyes. Her skin was a dusky white, strangely clear and fine; her 
mouth a vivid scarlet, full and pouting. 

“Stand aside, madam,” commanded Hegai, recovering himself. 

Vashti heeded him not, she was regarding the voluptuous loveliness 
of the Jewess with a keen, contemptuous gaze. The other chafed 
under it. 

“‘ Take thy fill of my charms, madam,” she said, indolently, “‘ yet 
pray remember that thy lord awaits me.” 
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Vashti laughed—a hard, dry, mirthless laughter. 

“ Pass on, thou little Jewish asp,” she answered, harshly—“ pass 
on. Thou takest thy wares to a fatigued purchaser.” 

The Hebrew was stung. 

“So be it, madam,” she gibed, “I have not thee to thank 
therefor.” 

The red blood mounted to Vashti’s forehead. 

“‘ Fairly said,” she returned, quietly. ‘‘ His Majesty had evera 
taste for carrion. For that I did not choose to be fly-blown with the 
common stare, thou goest whither thou dost. Pass on then, and 
barter those dainty limbs for a King’s favour as quickly as may be, for 
the day cometh when I will make them to be gnawed of dogs in the 
markets of Shushan.” 

She turned on her heel and was gone, while we stood marvelling 
but the face of the Hebrew woman was as the face of the dead. 

* * ~ * 

Afterward did Vashti dwell for many years in the Second House 
of the Women, which is the House of the Concubines. And she 
strove alway to revenge herself upon Xerxes the King, and upon 
Esther whom he had taken to be his favourite. For as she had once 
loved him beyond all measure, so did she now hate him past all 
computation. Indeed, her love toward me was but as the shadow of 
her enmity against him, for it fed upon my project of vengeance and 
grew more fierce and passionate with every harm I wrought him. 
Truly, at that time, the most dangerous man in the hundred and seven 
and twenty provinces of the Persian Empire was he that kept the 
doors of the House of the Concubines. They had forgotten, these 
blind guides about the King, that Carcas, the Chief Chamberlain, 
whom their small spite had made a petty underling of the Palace, 
was once the trusted scribe of Darius and knew more statecraft than all 
their heads could hold. It was I who put upon Mordecai, the Jew, 
the spite of Prince Haman, the son of Hammadutha, and, but for the 
skill and cunning of that accursed Esther, I had had every Jew in 
Persia meat for worms—ay, and her, too, the black-eyed, sneering 
alien! But that plot came to nothing, save the death of Prince 
Haman. And thenceforth Esther held the King«in the hollow of her 
hand. Howbeit, I sent messengers here and there, and the Greeks 
pressed hard upon the kingdom in the west, while its tributaries fell 
away from it upon every border. And with each year fresh fires of 
rebellion burst into flame in province after province, and sedulously 
I fanned them with rumours of decaying government and Grecian 
invasion. For we sought to pull the kingdom of Xerxes about his ears 
that he might curse the day whereon he banished from his councils 
Vashti the Good and Carcas the Wise. Often I would have had him 
slain, but Vashti said nay, bidding me bring yet more shame and 
ignominy upon him. And, indeed, the times tempted us. So the 
days went by until the twentieth year of the reign of King Xerxes. 
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Part III. 

In the first month of the twentieth year of the reign of Xerxes 
the King, Shaashgaz, my foster-brother, who was the Keeper of the 
House of the Concubines, came unto me secretly with news. 
Behold, it was in the mind of Esther the Hebrew and of Xerxes the 
King, to take their own lives. For the kingdom tottered daily to its 
ruin, and his sons plotted against him to put him to death; and 
Esther being still beautiful, Artaxerxes of the Long Hand, the 
youngest of the sons of Xerxes, desired to possess her, but dared not 
in his father’s lifetime. Also Esther loved Xerxes the King dearly, 
nor had he ever turned from her since the day when she first went in 
unto him. Wherefore, being weary of the troubles that came upon 
them, they sought to depart to Ormuzd—to the Eternal Goodness. 

I went and told Vashti. 

At the telling, she rose up and, snatching her dagger, swore by 
Mithra and Homa, by the Sun and the Moon, that she would slay 
them with her own hands ere they should get themselves so peacefully 
out of the world in any such fashion; and thereat she called frantically 
upon Ahriman—the Lord of Infinite Evil—to yield her the cup of 
Absolute Vengeance. 

“‘ Peace, peace,” I told her. ‘I have already determined within 
myself that which is tobedone. Fear not that thou wilt empty the cup, 
or ever thy thirst be quenched. Thou hast hated this Xerxes mightily 
enough, yet Hate cannot hand to hate the draught of Vengeance. 
Lo, Vashti, I love thee! I have always loved thee! For this have I 
given my life that it might sweeten thine by poisoning his. Have 
patience a little while, and when thou art sated with the very lees of 
thy revenge, perchance thou wilt forget him and give thyself wholly 
unto me.” 

She threw herself upon my bosom, calling me her Love, her 
Husband, her Darling One. Yet somewhat within murmured that it 
was from Love of Vengeance, not from desire of me. Howbeit, I 


told her my plan. 
* * * - 


Now Artabanus, my cousin, who had been Lieutenant of the 
Guard in the day when I was Chief of the King’s Chamberlains, was 
become the Captain thereof. Nevertheless, he hated Xerxes, and the 
cause of his hate was on this wise. When Hegai cast about for 
maidens to go in unto the King, what time he returned from the 
defeat of Salamis, he had lighted upon one Atossa, a virgin of 
Persepolis, which was betrothed unto Artabanus, my cousin, who 
straightway sought to ransom her. But when Hegai knew that she 
was betrothed unto my cousin, he hastened to complete her purification 
that she might go in unto the King. Yet Artabanus besought Xerxes, 
who granted him leave to buy her unto him for a thousand pieces of 
gold. So Artabanus went quickly and pledged his whole estate that 
he might obtain the money, which, having done, he brought the sum 
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to Hegai early upon the morrow. And, lo, his betrothed was but 
newly come from the King. Thereat did Artabanus slay the damsel 
with his own sword. And, afterwards, he bided his time to revenge 
himself upon Hegai and upon Xerxes the King. 

When, therefore, I desired a stout swordsman who might, if 
need were, withstand an army, I sent for Artabanus aud told him as 
much as I listed. 

“‘ By the Sun, Carcas, but these are fair words for thirsty ears,” 
he said to me gaily when I had made an end; “I am true man of 
thine in this business, so long as blade holds to hilt or wrist to arm. 
When and where ? 

“About the middle watch of the night,” I answered. ‘‘ Keep 
thou the door of the King’s bed-chamber. Suffer none to pass, save 
I and another.” 

“It shall be as thou hast said,” he replied, and strode away 
lightly. As he went, he drew his short sword from its scabbard, and I 
saw that he kissed the blade. Then I knew that there was no escape 
for King Xerxes from the vengeance of Vashti the Good. 

* + * * 

When I gave the sign to Artabanus that night he started with 
horror. 

“‘ Thou ?”” he whispered, ‘‘ I thought it had been Darius himself. 
Now do I begin to see. ’Tis a brave vengeance—a right brave 
vengeance.” 

A better soldier—had I been able to search one out—might well 
have feared the sight of me. In face and garments I was like unto 
the dead King Darius—yet face and garments were as those of one 
who hath been long dead. By the hand I led Vashti—of whom there 
were few now that knew, saving Shaashgaz the keeper of the 
Concubines, and Hegai, the Keeper of the King’s Virgins. She also 
was clothed in the garments of the dead and her forehead was veiled. 

“Who is this?” asked Artabanus, touching her robe. She lifted 
her veil and looked at him. 

“ Of a surety thou hast the dead with thee, Carcas,” he muttered, 
falling back. ‘‘ Enter; thou knowest the signal if I am wanted.” 

We passed into the chamber of King Xerxes and~crossed the 
ante-room toward his sleeping-place. A curtain hung across the 
doorway. Vashti stole up to it, glanced in, and motioned me to do 
the same. I did so and beheld Xerxes the King. With him was 
Esther the Hebrew. Side by side they sat upon a couch, and between 
them was a silver cup. And a thin steam arose from the mouth 
thereof. 

Vashti leant to my ear. 

“ Come we in time?” she murmured, faintly. 

I answered ‘ Ay,” and watched the two that’sat upon the couch. 
For I knew all that I should do, even as though it had already been. 
Presently the King took up the vessel with one hand, and 
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Part III. 

In the first month of the twentieth year of the reign of Xerxes 
the King, Shaashgaz, my foster-brother, who was the Keeper of the 
House of the Concubines, came unto me secretly with news. 
Behold, it was in the mind of Esther the Hebrew and of Xerxes the 
King, to take their own lives. For the kingdom tottered daily to its 
ruin, and his sons plotted against him to put him to death; and 
Esther being still beautiful, Artaxerxes of the Long Hand, the 
youngest of the sons of Xerxes, desired to possess her, but dared not 
in his father’s lifetime. Also Esther loved Xerxes the King dearly, 
nor had he ever turned from her since the day when she first went in 
unto him. Wherefore, being weary of the troubles that came upor 
them, they sought to depart to Ormuzd—to the Eternal Goodness. 

I went and told Vashti. 

At the telling, she rose up and, snatching her dagger, swore by 
Mithra and Homa, by the Sun and the Moon, that she would slay 
them with her own hands ere they should get themselves so peacefully 
out of the world in any such fashion; and thereat she called frantically 
upon Ahriman—the Lord of Infinite Evil—to yield her the cup of 
Absolute Vengeance. 

“ Peace, peace,” I told her. ‘I have already determined within 
myself that which is tobedone. Fear not that thou wilt empty the cup, 
or ever thy thirst be quenched. Thou hast hated this Xerxes mightily 
enough, yet Hate cannot hand to hate the draught of Vengeance. 
Lo, Vashti, I love thee! I have always loved thee! For this have I 
given my life that it might sweeten thine by poisoning his. Have 
patience a little while, and when thou art sated with the very lees of 
thy revenge, perchance thou wilt forget him and give thyself wholly 
unto me.” 

She threw herself upon my bosom, calling me her Love, her 
Husband, her Darling One. Yet somewhat within murmured that it 
was from Love of Vengeance, not from desire of me. Howbeit, I 
told her my plan. 

. * * ~ 

Now Artabanus, my cousin, who had been Lieutenant of the 
Guard in the day when I was Chief of the King’s Chamberlains, was 
become the Captain thereof. Nevertheless, he hated Xerxes, and the 
cause of his hate was on this wise. When Hegai cast about for 
maidens to go in unto the King, what time he returned from the 
defeat of Salamis, he had lighted upon one Atossa, a virgin of 
Persepolis, which was betrothed unto Artabanus, my cousin, who 
straightway sought to ransom her. But when Hegai knew that she 
was betrothed unto my cousin, he hastened to complete her purification 
that she might go in unto the King. Yet Artabanus besought Xerxes, 
who granted him leave to buy her unto him for a thousand pieces of 
gold. So Artabanus went quickly and pledged his whole estate that 
he might obtain the money, which, having done, he brought the sum 
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to Hegai early upon the morrow. And, lo, his betrothed was but 
newly come from the King. Thereat did Artabanus slay the damsel 
with his own sword. And, afterwards, he bided his time to revenge 
himself upon Hegai and upon Xerxes the King. 

When, therefore, I desired a stout swordsman who might, if 
need were, withstand an army, I sent for Artabanus aud told him as 
much as I listed. 

“‘ By the Sun, Carcas, but these are fair words for thirsty ears,” 
he said to me gaily when I had made anend; “I am true man of 
thine in this business, so long as blade holds to hilt or wrist to arm. 
When and where ? 

“About the middle watch of the night,” I answered. ‘‘ Keep 
thou the door of the King’s bed-chamber. Suffer none to pass, save 
I and another.” 

“Tt shall be as thou hast said,” he replied, and strode away 
lightly. As he went, he drew his short sword from its scabbard, and I 
saw that he kissed the blade. Then I knew that there was no escape 
for King Xerxes from the vengeance of Vashti the Good. 

* a an * 

When I gave the sign to Artabanus that night he started with 
horror. 

“* Thou ?”” he whispered, ‘‘ I thought it had been Darius himself. 
Now do I begin to see. ’Tis a brave vengeance—a right brave 
vengeance.” 

A better soldier—had I been able to search one out—might well 
have feared the sight of me. In face and garments I was like unto 
the dead King Darius—yet face and garments were as those of one 
who hath been long dead. By the hand I led Vashti—of whom there 
were few now that knew, saving Shaashgaz the keeper of the 
Concubines, and Hegai, the Keeper of the King’s Virgins. She also 
was clothed in the garments of the dead and her forehead was veiled. 

“Who is this?” asked Artabanus, touching her robe. She lifted 
her veil and looked at him. 

*‘ Of a surety thou hast the dead with thee, Carcas,”’ he muttered, 
falling back. ‘‘ Enter; thou knowest the signal if I am wanted.” 

We passed into the chamber of King Xerxes and*crossed the 
ante-room toward his sleeping-place. A curtain hung across the 
doorway. Vashti stole up to it, glanced in, and motioned me to do 
the same. I did so and beheld Xerxes the King. With him was 
Esther the Hebrew. Side by side they sat upon a couch, and between 
them was a silver cup. And a thin steam arose from the mouth 
thereof. 

Vashti leant to my ear. 

** Come we in time?” she murmured, faintly. 

I answered ‘‘ Ay,” and watched the two that’sat upon the couch. 
For I knew all that I should do, even as though it had already been. 
Presently the King took up the vessel with one hand, and 
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embracing the Hebrew with the other, kissed her tenderly, I held 
Vashti’s wrist and felt for the leap of the pulse. Howbeit, it came 
not and I was much comforted, judging therefrom that her hate of 
Xerxes was but the lust of vengeance and not, as I had often feared, 
the passion of jealousy. 

When the King had kissed Esther, he sighed heavily and drank 
somewhat from the cup, shuddering as he drank. The Hebrew 
received the vessel from his hand, and would have drunken also, but I 
sprang in suddenly and wrested it from her. She turned upon me 
angrily, for she had not known Darius, and the Jews have scant fear 
of the dead. Yet her face went white, and she cried out. 

The eyes of Xerxes the King were fast closing in their last sleep. 
But when he heard the scream of the Hebrew, he started up and made 
shift to draw his dagger. Then his sight fell upon me, and he 
shrieked. 

* Darius ! My father ! Have pity on me!” 

I drew myself up, as Darius had been wont to do in his anger, 
and spake bitterly, for the moment was in labour with my sharpest 
vengeance, and I hastened eagerly to bring it unto the birth. 

“Thou evil one!” I said, fiercely; ‘“‘comest thou to meet the 
shades of thy forefathers, which were Kings and Princes before thee, 
leading an Hebrew harlot. Lo, all the evils which have descended 
upon thee and upon thy kingdom have taken rise in her. Wherefore 
hast thou not avenged Salamis upon the Greeks? For that her arms 
were sweeter to thee than sword and shield. Wherefore hath India 
revolted ? Whence cometh the rebellion of Cyropolisand Bazira? Is 
it not that her couch is pleasanter unto thee than the Council of thy 
people ; the bartering of kisses dearer than the ministering of justice ? 
Lo, therefore thou art accursed for ever from the heroes which are in 
Ormuzd—thou art devoted utterly unto Ahriman. Thou shalt not 
come into the Assembly of the Pure, nor stand at all in the Congrega- 
tion of the Rulers. Thou art cut off from among thy kinsfolk as thy 
kingdom is cut off from among the nations. Thou art outcast for 
ever and given wholly unto Evil. Behold, the saying is sealed, the 
decree is established.” 

I ceased, and he writhed upon his seat. For my words were 
as the fangs of serpents. 

“* Howbeit, Xerxes, Son of Darius,” I said, cunningly, “I, thy 
father, have interceded for thee, and thou mayst even now be delivered 
out of the hands of Ahriman ; thou mayst yet come into the Congrega- 
tion of the Mighty Ones. Harken quickly, for there is but one way, 
and that shameful unto thee. Take thy dagger and slay me this 
Jewish harlot where she stands.” 

Faint though he was with imminent death, the commandment 
tempted him for a moment and summoned him back to life. He 
fumbled for his weapon and had almost gotten it from its sheath. 

And, lo, Esther the Hebrew came near and aided him to with- 
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draw the blade. Then, falling down upon her knees, she tore her 
robe apart for him to smite. 

“ Strike, dear lord,” she bade him; ‘strike, and may Jehovah, 
which is the God of Gods, pardon thy sins and mine.” 

I felt that Vashti stepped up behind me to behold the end of her 
vengeance. But Xerxes did not smite. The dagger dropped from 
his hand, and, with his arms about the Hebrew, he fell forward upon 
her bosom. 

Then Esther laid him down upon the couch and took up the 
weapon. Vashti caught her arm, and the two women faced one 
another. 

“So, thou here,” said the Hebrew, with her wonted air of 
weary insolence. ‘‘ The dead grip warmly, it seems. Well, I am not 
yet food for dogs in the market places of Shushan.” 

Vashti looked at her strangely, and a troubled look came into her 
face. 

“For a fatigued purchaser, now,” went on Esther, indolently, 
“yonder dead King set indifferent store by my wares, despite thy 
prophecies concerning the tenuity of my reign.” 

“ Know this, thou little Jewish asp,” said Vashti, using the name 
that she had given her upon a certain night, years before, in the 
corridor of the King’s bed-chamber, when Esther first went in unto the 
King—“‘ know this, that the departed see with clearer eyes than those 
of flesh. Wherefore Xerxes, piercing now into the innermost hearts 
of thee and me, hateth thee, and will hate thee, so long as good is 
good and evil, evil.” 

“Liar!” 

The Hebrew spat the word into her captor’s face with coarse 
emphasis, whereat Vashti drew her dagger and buried it in the 
speaker’s side. 

‘Go thou and ask him,” she said, coolly. 

The Hebrew staggered and fell, the blood streaming from her 
lips. 

“‘ Xerxes, Xerxes,” she cried; and dragged herself towards him 
till she could fall upon his breast. ‘‘ Xerxes, Xerxes,” she called, 
“‘say thou lovest me, say thou lovest me.” 

And, behold, the man that we had thought dead opened his arms 
and clasped them about her. 

And so they died. 

Vashti stood looking at them quietly. Then she stooped and 
covered their faces. 

“This woman was mightier than I,” she said, gravely. ‘‘ Thou 
hast sickened me of revenge, Carcas; behold, I also, am athirst for 
love. Let us go hence.” 

So, after many years, did the heart of Vashti turn wholly unto 


me, and mine own had rest. - 
GEORGE KNIGHT. 















































Spain: A Retrospect and a Criticism 


HispaniA! land of romance, amorette of charms, prodigal of Nature’s 
prizes, idyllic couch of repose, blissful home of ignorance. A haven 
where abides no feverish haste, no turmoil of unrest, no travail of 
exertion ; where time is at a discount, for the Spaniard draws upon 
the bank of Eternity, and never by any means, is demoralized into 
even so much as a jog-trot pace. Careless, alluringly insouciant, 
happy-go-lucky, he suns himself, takes his siesta, and thanks the 
Saints that he is not as other men. And other men thank their 
stars that they are not as the Spaniard. The Spaniard who has 
nothing—everything at his hand, certainly, but too indolent or in- 
different to turn it to his use. 

No woe is great enough to carry the full malediction which has 
fallen upon this once glorious nation. A nation glorious only by the 
intervention of foreigners and strangers. Foreigners, upon whom the 
Spaniard looks with jealousy and suspicion. Jealousy, because his 
national pride is wounded by the foreigner’s superiority. Suspicion, 
lest the stranger should gain power and turn to his advantage what 
the apathetic native fails to do. 

There sti!l lurks in her domains the impress of Rome which had 
been her mistress for six centuries. Her romance language, sonorous, 
flexible, and musical, is one poetic memorial of her conquerors. And 
her name, Hispania, is stately, seductive and Romanesque. 

But Hispania is no longer a nation under the reins of a Julius 
Cesar or a Pompey, it is rather an arena of wilful, uneducated, un- 
trained children, who carry the superstitions and credulities of un- 
developed minds to an appalling degree. Blind in her own conceits, 
seeking no enlightenment, no advancement, she consequently is 
centuries behind other European nations. Superstition and religious 
bigotry are the characteristic elements which have from early times 
been the bane of this people. For these things there is but one cure, 
and that is knowledge—and, to the Spaniard, of all things knowledge 
is the one to be despised. Though our English Board Schools are but 
in their infancy, even since they took to short clothes and toddling, 
Spain has looked upon knowledge as useless, education as superfluous, 
science of the devil, inquiry iniquitous, books of no use—unless of 
devotion. The Church is supreme, the clergy rule, and the people 
obey. What can one do with a nation of such characteristics, so 
strongly marked, too, and non-eradicable, so they appear? In days 
when other European nations were rousing themselves by inquiry and 
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investigation ; when Bacon and Descartes were sending out new ideas 
to eager and calculating peoples, Spain was teaching that inquiry was 
sinful, that intellect must be repressed, that credulity and sub- 
mission were the first of human attributes! All discoveries were 
contumeliously rejected, information was spurned, and the spirit of 
questioning discouraged. While other nations were advancing, 
Spain alone was receding. 

In later days, too, when Goethe, Hegel, Comte, Darwin, Carlyle, 
and other great philosophic and scientific minds have sounded the 
shrill tocsin of thought and research, Spain is still in her apathy, 
grovelling amongst Romish forms and empty symbols, insensible to 
all that pertains to progress and evolution. The Church in Spain has 
no refining and elevating influence upon the people, and under its 
sway the Spanish will not learn to walk erect. 

And why is Spain in the rear of all European nations? Why is 
she so ignorant, and poor, and helpless? Has she no advantages—no 
opportunities of advancement—no redeeming qualities in either 
people or country? Advantages! Opportunities! Her country and 
people teem with them. She has had everything but the hearing ear 
and the understanding heart. Everything but freedom of heart and 
the open mind which is ready for enlightenment and knowledge. 
These are aliens in a country where despotism binds and enslaves. 
What a fertile country is hers—rich in vegetation, and so productive, 
that, neglected as it is, it amply supplies the wants of the people with 
comparatively little labour. Wealth has been hers, and is, if she 
would but gather it. Mines of silver, mines of copper, hordes of 
lead, and iron, and coal. Large supplies of costly marble, easy of 
access. Excellent harbours, she has had rich and flourishing towns, 
fine arts, abundant manufactures, magnificent buildings. She has 
not been without great statesmen, kings and soldiers, nor men of Art 
and Literature. 

What then, has been the ruin of Spain? Without doubt, her 
despotism and bigotry; her servile submission to King and Church. 
When regal authority declined, the power of the Church grew. 
When the nation hada blank cartridge on the throne—the Church 
cannons and clerical guns fired the volleys. If an able king ruled, the 
country flourished—if a weak and incapable one, the country sank 
into appalling disorder and the bondage of priestcraft. 

As early as the seventh century, Spain was in the hands of the 
priests, who instituted inhuman laws against all heretics, encouraged 
religious wars which raised the Church and its dignitaries into the 
best positions, and frowned upon all secular aspirations. 

Under the rule of Isabella and Ferdinand and their two 
successors, Spain prospered to some extent. Discoveries were 
encouraged, territory was annexed, industries flourished, and Spain 
did great things. She was able to break the formidable power of 
Turkey ; to humble the French monarchy; to astonish the world by 
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her brilliant feats and victories; but woe to the country that has no 
dependence upon its own resources, whose vitality or energy is wholly 
drawn from the inspiration of its Sovereign. With the death of 
Phillip II., she fell into greater humiliation than before, and in little 
more than half a century was a down-trodden, monk-ridden, bankrupt 
nation, her possessions gone, her territories divided amongst enemies, 
held up to scorn, humbled, smitten and shamed. And this is the 
empire which in the sixteenth century was a terror to the nations, 
mistress almost of the world, with a fleet unsurpassed, and an infantry 
unequalled by any nation. She was trading with every quarter of 
the globe. She had founded two empires in the New World which 
had biought to her untold treasure. France and Italy were under 
her yoke, Germany was bowing down to her, and England was 
listening to her counsels. The genius of Spain was shining with a 
brilliant lustre ; Cervantes was composing his immortal Don Quixote, 
Lope de Vega Carpio was busy with his celebrated poems and 
dramas; Diaz de Solis was navigating in new waters ; Sandoval was 
writing his elegant and reliable histories; and in every department 
there were signs of life and energy. But, alas, how soon were the 
tables turned, and Spain an outcast among nations! Some acute 
readers of character and events put down her disaster to the expulsion 
of the Moors; the turning adrift of a whole people from her 
dominions, a wicked and atrocious deed. About a million of the most 
industrious inhabitants of Spain were hunted like wild beasts out of 
the country. Many were killed, some carried into Africa as slaves, 
others died from fear or starvation, while a few made their way into 
the desert. This was done in obedience to the Church, to rid the 
holy land of Spain from heretics. It completed the vile work of 
cruelty which the Inquisition had so ruthlessly begun. Spain reaped 
her reward. The country lay uncultivated and neglected like a great 
desert; manufactures ceased; industries waned; towns perished; 
villages were deserted. The numerous and well-stocked mines, an 
abundant source of wealth to the country, were entirely neglected, 
save in one or two instances where foreigners took up the venture. 
Robbers and murderers infested the forsaken country; energy was 
extinguished ; poverty and wretchedness were everywhere. Thanks 
to the ardour of the Church and its beneficial rule, that once rich 
country was covered with a rabble of monks and clergy. Convents 
and churches were as numerous as currants in a plum cake; nine 
thousand monasteries, and a corresponding number of nunneries. Of 
Dominican and Franciscan friars there were thirty-two thousand, and 
other orders flourished likewise. The diocese of Seville alone 
counted fourteen thousand clergy; the Church sucked up all the wealth 
of the country ; those years might well be termed “the golden age of 
Churchmen.” Unhappy Spain, she knew nothing of the spirit of 
freedom, nothing apart from ecclesiastical theories and old, dead 
dogmas. Her upper classes were entirely ignorant, among them the 
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merest elementary facts of science and literature were unknown, and 
it was considered immoral for a woman to be able to read. This, in 
the seventeenth century, when all other civilized European nations 
were being roused by sceptical inquiries, by secular literature, by free 
thought, and by scientific researches. 

In the eighteenth century Spain had several glints of light; one 
during the rule of Philip V., when she became virtually a province 
of France; and again when Charles III. was on the throne. During 
these intervals the power of the Church waned; some ecclesiastical 
abuses were reprieved ; religious persecution was restrained. Foreign 
statesmen made Spanish life more tolerable; rational laws were 
instituted; heavy taxes repealed. Industry was encouraged; towns 
and highways improved ; bridges, canals, and other convenient works 
were carried out. But when the light of these lives went out, Spain 
was again left in her darkness and in the grip of the priests. And, 
what seems the most hopeless symptom of this poor country, she is 
satisfied with her own condition; as unaware of her own ignorance, 
and full of her own conceit as a youth of eighteen. 

The Spanish, some say, have excellent qualities, they are 
temperate and frugal, sober in a country of wine. Just so, but that 
is small virtue—frugality and sobriety are natural laws which few 
people of hot countries would find pleasure in breaking—a sure 
means of speedy suicide. Others say the Spaniards have few wants, 
they seek neither luxuries nor comfort. Why? Because they 
are too indolent—not.in anywise because they despise ease and 
gratification, but rather because they are too lazy to expend the 
necessary energy to secure them. They will not seek them—what 
does a Spaniard seek? But let luxuries come within their grasp, 
and you will find that they are far from despising them. Trust a 
Spaniard for not making himself comfortable, either by work or 
courtesy. Their virtues are negative, their lives are negative, too, 
while their country is a strong affirmation of all that is rich, pro- 
ductive and living—a reproach to themselves, if they only could see it. 

Now, if they could be turned back to the times before Rome 
subdued them, when their homes were in caves or huts, and they ate 
nut and roots and berries—when they wielded clubs and rude hatchets, 
and were no more than barbarians and savages—one could smile and 
believe they were happy and tameable. But when a nation has the 
inconveniences and drawbacks of civilization, without its advantages 
and benefits, and this through its own ignorance and ignominious 
behaviour, one indeed laments, and the theme runs into a minor key. 

And how ridiculous their pride—not a pride of self-respect and 
high sense of honour, but a childish loftiness of air, which blushes 
to do honest work, and is not eshamed to beg! But with all their 
vain glory and swagger of noble lineage, neither Government nor 
nobles appreciate their fine buildings, or luxuriant beauty of country. 
Were the opportunity offered, and the price sufficiently temptirg, they 
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would not hesitate to pawn their delicate Moorish architecture, or 
sell their courts and grottos, as they have already sold unique wonders 
which once belonged to them. 

And what of their honesty and justice? There is but little 
justice in their courts; no guarantee that suitors will get their rights, 
however good their cause; corruption runs through every grade of 
society—there is no encouragement to be honest or thrifty. Every 
town is over-run with mendicants, loafers, gentlemen of no profession, 
too lofty to work: and these aristocrats of the gutter subsist on alms, 
or figs and berries which grow for them on the outskirts of the towns. 
Strong men, but why should they waste their strength in work! 
Some condescend to do a job or two in winter months whcn their 
noses are cold, but when the spring days come they claim their noble 
heritage, stroll about at will, and sleep in the sunshine. 

Their tastes, too, are cruel and violent, they love the sight of 
blood and the horrible; delight in terrible scenes, the sight of pain, 
and the excitement of horror. How sickening are some of the scenes 
at the bull fights, and yet what so fascinating to the eye of a 
Spaniard! How terrible are the subjects of their paintings — the 
brutality of realism in the decoration of their churches, the 
representations of the crucifixion, martyrdoms, penances, carried out 
in the most revolting detail such as is found in no other nation to the 
same sensuous excess. 

How the men bawl, and yell, and pour out voluble torrents of loud 
discursive talk. Polite, some say, suave, obsequious, full of 
compliments ; the Spaniard may be very clever at disguising objection- 
able conduct under elaborate bows and forms of politeness, but I fail 
to recognise the quality of true courtesy in a nation which is disloyal 
to its women and inhospitable to strangers. 

Such is Hispania, a wilful, passionate child. With puerile cruelty 
and shortsightedness, she wields her power not only over her own 
country, but over the unfortunate possessions which she has in foreign 
lands. Poor Hispania, with all her faults we pity her, and heartily 
wish her a brighter future. Who will save her from herself? Her 
face has many times been washed in blood which the numerous 
sprinklings of holy water fail to cleanse. 

When America has taken Cuba to her motherly bosom, and 
secured for her beneficial rule, it would, perhaps, be the kindest thing 
to follow it up by securing the same for Spain’s other foreign 
possessions. She might then complete her charitable undertaking by 


instituting better rule in Spain itself. 
S. E. SAVILLE. 





Is University Teaching what it ought to be ? 


TueE Bill introduced into the House of Commons at the close of the 
session, by the Member for the Hyde Division, to compel the holder 
of every foreign degree to indicate the source whence he obtained it, 
suggests consideration of the actual worth of many such distinctions 
conferred by British universities. It has been pointed out that the 
object of the measure, which was read a first time, is to enable 
persons to distinguish between true and false degrees. To discuss 
whether this will be attained by it with regard to bogus importations 
does not fall within the scope of this article. The question is, 
whether many of the home degrees are much better than their rivals 
from abroad. 

It will readily be granted that the question of education is of so 
great and pressing importance to the nation, in view of the strides that 
have been made in it by our continental rivals, that the examination 
of any side of our efforts, as a community, towards furthering it has a 
claim upon public attention. No apology, then, is offered for a short 
review of the mental equipment of the average young man who comes 
forth from his Alma Mater in all the glory of graduateship. 

The subject may be approached from the standpoints of the 
uneducated and the educated, in the conventional senses of those 
terms. The first, that of the unlearned masses; the second, .the 
coign of vantage enjoyed by those whom fortune or determination has 
privileged with an education superior to that of the majority of 
their fellows. 

The former division need not detain us long. Every thoughtful 
observer must have noted the almost superstitious veneration in which 
many people hold the abilities that have won for their possessor a 
university degree. Nor is this veneration confined to degrees alone. 
Any diploma that carries with it the right of placing certain capital 
letters after the surname establishes forthwith a claim upon popular 
reverence. It matters not in what faculty, art, or science, the owner 
of the mystic formula has passed the examinations necessary (if such 
tests are unavoidable) ; he has only to display them to an admiring world 
and the advertisment—for such it is—will presently, in all probability, 
repay his trouble. 
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Let it be clearly understood that, by this, it is not intended to 
imply that simple fraud, unassisted by some amount of knowledge, 
will long be successful in gulling even the guileless British public. 
To be a successful impostor craves a rare kind of wit that can oft- 
times dispense with degrees or diplomas. 

This display of capitals is of especial value in the case of medical 
men who aspire to get or to keep a practice together upon the 
minimum of professional knowledge combined with the maximum of 
tact in exhibiting the same to the best profit. There is an examining 
body in the United Kingdom whose diploma is not of the first repute, 
but it carries with it the proud privilege of no less than six letters ; 
an insinuation of knowledge and skill not to be despised among a large 
class of people. To the honour, be it said, of the noble profession of 
healing, such cases are, comparatively speaking, uncommon. It may 
be urged that this is a digression from the main question—that of the 
value of university degrees—but it must be remembered that an 
examining body with the power of granting diplomas stands in lieu 
of a university. 

And it is certain that the liberty to write M.A. or B.A., for 
instance, after one’s name is of solid commercial value, as it ought to 
be. The point is, whether the goods offered are always, or even 
generally, of the worth supposed; whether the buyers, who so often 
belong to the unlearned, are not many times deceived; and whether 
the average degree-man is entitled to take the precedence usually 
accorded him of the less fortunate individual whose claims to worldly 
advancement are based merely upon practical evidence of his know- 
ledge and ability, but who lacks the magic permit of his rival. 

This leads to the second standpoint, that from which the merits of 
the graduate can be fairly estimated. 

First of all, why do universities exist ? 

The reply of the best authorities is that they are corporations 
founded and endowed for purposes of learning and research, apart 
from and above all ideas of granting degrees. Further, that they 
would be justified in existing—indeed, ought to exist—were candidates 
for degrees, in the ordinary sense, unknown. 

On this hypothesis, then, a degree is the imprimatur of a learned 
body that the possessor of it has acquired some portion, more or less 
definite, of the accomplishments of the aforesaid body, which may be 
presumed thenceforward to go on its way and resume its pursuit of 
knowledge. 

It is to be feared, however, that this view of a university is of very 
limited extent among the public generally. The well-to-do middle- 
class parent, for example, who has risen to a position of easy, perhaps 
affluent, circumstances by his own honourable industry, is apt to look 
upon a university as an institution where the mannerly graces and 
intellectual acquirements that were denied him in his early days 
shall be gained by his son, and the sign and seal of these shall be the 
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possession of a degree. If the university is non-resident, his offspring 
must trust to chance for the first, but mental distinction will surely be 
his when he graduates. 

Thus, the prevalent idea of a university may be taken to be a 
school wherein are conferred manners for those who want them and 
degrees for all who, by their assiduity, deserve them. Of the former, 
the world is the assessor; of the latter, a body of gentlemen appointed 
by the university authorities. So, mainly, a university is looked upon 
as a degree-conferring machine. 

On this lower ground let us examine, first, its methods; next, 
the results of those methods. 

A curriculum is issued setting forth what candidates will be 

required to know in the various faculties from which they may make 
their choice of a course of study. Take the most widely pursued of 
these faculties: that of Arts. The candidate is informed that he will 
be expected to show acquaintance with certain Greek or Latin 
authors, generally both, by construing them and by answering 
questions on history or geography arising out of the same. He will 
also have to give proof of his grammatical knowledge of those tongues. 
In mathematics, he must know something of Euclid’s elements, of 
algebra, and of arithmetic, and, perhaps, of the applied sciences. Of 
modern languages, French, German, and English form the principal 
range of examinees, preference being given to them probably in the 
order stated. This may be taken as the basis of the university curri- 
culum throughout the Kingdom for a pass in Arts—what is known as 
the ordinary B.A. degree; varying, of course, according to the 
university, and not to be confounded with honours examinations. 
With regard to these variations, in some universities a candidate is 
allowed a certain amount of choice. If, for instance, he feels that his 
bent is more towards classics than mathematics, he may, by taking an 
extra book or two of ancient languages, be let off with, say, a couple of 
books of Euclid and a knowledge of algebra up to quadratic equations. 
If, on the other hand, he is of a calculating turn of mind, by taking 
additional mathematics he will be excused a corresponding amount of 
classics. In some cases, no such latitude is allowed and the candidate 
must take the curriculum with its hard and fast obligations, or leave 
it. One university, indeed, noted for the severity of its examinations, 
and with an unenviable notoriety for going beyond its curriculum, 
appears to aim at turning out all its graduates Admirable Crichtons, 
though it cannot be said that the effort is successful. 

Now, how does the average student profit by the course of study 
mapped out for him ? 

The answer is simple. In most cases, his incentive to study is the 
ulterior motive of advancement in his after career. With this end in 
view he hugs the wind throughout his course and drives as close a 
bargain with the regulations as he may. He makes it a point of 
conscience not to go beyond the prescribed bounds, and, within those 
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limits, to become master of only so much knowledge as will be 
necessary to serve his turn in the examination room. For example, if 
he is to be tested upon English writers of the Restoration, he will be 
fairly accurate, perhaps letter perfect, in his part. He will be 
acquainted with the “Samson Agonistes,” and quote with unction 
Waller’s lines on a waist riband ; but, if asked what were the charac- 
teristic differences between the literatures of that and the preceding age, 
he will gaze at his questioner in blank amazement and reply that he 
“hadn’t to get that up.” He will deem it supererogatory folly to 
open Shakespeare or Hooker, Bacon or Marlowe: they are not wanted 
for his examination and consequently have no interest for him. 
Chaucer or More he will hold outlandish, and will tell you the latter 
was purely a dreamer, if he happens not to confound him with an 
Irish poet. Similarly, he may be tolerably familiar with the age of 
Augustus or of Pericles, but he will be hazy about Cincinnatus or 
Leonidas, and the mention of Ennius or Cadmus will put him to 
irretrievable confusion. His motto, during his university life, has been 
to enjoy himself as much as he could. By this he understands plenty 
of outdoor sport—boating, cricket, bicycling and football. Of course 
he must be careful to set aside enough time for reading for his degree, 
but he can sum that up to a nicety: so many weeks of “ cramming” 
will enable him to “ scrape through~” and so the end will be achieved, 
no matter how. 

This picture may be thought overdrawn, but the quotation in 
support of it of a few instances that have come under the personal 
observation of the writer will perhaps serve to carry conviction of its 
general truth. 

One graduate, who held at the time a responsible and remunerative 
post, and who, previously to graduating in one university, had resided 
for some twelve months in another, professed no inconsiderable 
knowledge of history and politics, among other accomplishments. In 
the course of a discussion, he asserted that the cases of Ireland and 
India were parallel, their necessities alike, and, consequently, that 
they should be governed on precisely similar lines. What the result 
would be if Ireland were put on a level with India may perhaps be 
imagined ; it certainly cannot be described. 

Another, in relating how he worked for his degree, confessed he 
knew nothing of classic history—of which he was supposed to show 
extensive knowledge—until three days before the examination, when he 
set to work with desperate resolve to cram it up, and “I took my 
degree, sir.” This gentleman’s assimilative capacity, possibly, was 
abnormal, though it did not appear so on other occasions. He was, 
however, notable for his skill in croquet and lawn-tennis. How long 
his rapidly-acquired knowledge remained with him is matter of 
speculation. 

A third, whose construing of Eutropius was lamentably deficient, 
stoutly maintained that there were three right angles in every triangle, 
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and was much too firm in his conviction to be shaken by any trivial 
arguments to the contrary deduced from Euclid. He also affirmed 
that the non-jurors cf historic memory were so called because they 
would not serve on a jury. His mental pabulum consisted solely of a 
halfpenny comic paper, sent weekly by a relative, and a banjo which he 
could not play. He is now in the Church. 

A fourth, an honours man in languages, admitted his inability to 
understand what an epigram was; and another, who had entered 
journalism, was for a long time totally unable to take down evidence 
in a police-court, not only correctly, but even so intelligibly as to be 
readable. If it be objected that this is a matter for special training, 
the answer is that the magistrate’s clerk takes down the depositions in 
longhand, and ordinary education should enable anyone else to do 
likewise at the same time. But this graduate’s education seemed to 
have been extraordinary. 

These instances are cited of men in different professions and 
hailing from various universities—some were ignorant, others puzzle- 
headed, but each had been successful in taking a degree. There was 
deficiency somewhere. The inference is that the methods of university 
training at present in vogue are inadequate. Instead of stirring up in 
the student’s mind a desire to profit by the stores of wisdom placed 
within his reach, the principal effect appears to be the arousing of a 
wish to have as little to do with them as possible. No trace is to be 
found among average students of that hunger after knowledge that 
distinguished their intellectual forbears centuries ago. Their 
opportunities of learning are increased manifold, but their desire of 
acquisition is in inverse ratio, 

Some will maintain that the vast enlargement of the bounds of 
knowledge in modern times renders all-round accomplishment an 
impossibility. Undoubtedly it does; but the plain fact is that, the 
more there is to know, the less there is known. The fault is hardly 
likely to be degeneracy of race, for the Anglo-Saxon was never more 
vigorous than at present, as all the world acknowledges. A German 
once said, ‘‘ England is every day producing great men and educating 
them badly.” An Englishman, who had been educated in Germany, 
remarked to the writer, “If the German and English systems of 
education—that is to say, their methods of mental training and our 
practice of athletics—were united, the result would be a perfect 
education.” 

It is not intended to imply that German methods should 
necessarily, therefore, be introduced in their entirety into England. 
The remark is quoted only as additional proof, if any were required, 
of the superiority of the mass of Germans over the mass of -English- 
men in mental training. But, that even they are sometimes wrongly 
informed, the following anecdote will show :—A German was lately 
holding forth in a mixed company on the iniquities of English 
education. England, he said, played the tyrant. This was shown 
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by the fact of her snatching a county from Wales every century. He 
further asserted that Sheffield once stood in Welsh territory. One 
or two of his audience were too much amused to refute him, but the 
remainder sat in pained amazement at the story of their country’s 
shame. In the eyes of the better-informed, the German gained little 
credit for his cock-and-bull tale; but the inability of the greater part 
of his hearers to rebut such nonsense is a shrewd comment on English 
education, 

Instances could doubtless be multiplied in favour of the argument 
that the average graduate—that is, the great majority of young men 
turned out year after year from the Universities—is much below what 
he ought to be, both in knowledge itself and in capacity of applying 
what he does know. He is compelled to go through a course of 
reading, and he goes through it, perfunctorily. His object is to get 
a degree, not to enrich his mind with ancient or modern learning, 
or so to draw out and develop its powers that he may be the better 
fitted for the battle of life, for the competition that is growing 
keener every day. The great names of the past, the landmarks of 
knowledge, the benefactors of humanity in bygone days, are to him 
only stepping-stones on which to plant his unwilling feet in his 
troublesome journey degree-ward. Beyond that, he has no concern. 
Such people were fogeys, pretty fellows enough in their day, but 
that is long since past. What is now wanted is that a man should 
be “up to date,” able to get on in the world and “make a bit.” 
To do this, he needs a degree to give him a start, and then he will 
jog along well enough. As for anything more, any other end 
proposed by the institution of universities—What’s Hecuba to him 
or he to Hecuba ? 

Sometimes this genial, easy-going, tennis-playing, sporting young 
man finds out that the mere possession of a degree is not all that 
is required for even worldly advancement; oftener, his experience 
teaches him that the end attained justifies the means used, and he 
reflects with satisfaction upon his university career. 

But what of the universities themselves? Are they doing their 
duty to the public to allow, nay, to encourage such sciolism? The 
country looks to them to produce men of whom it need not be 
ashamed when they speak with their enemies within the gate; men 
who will worthily carry out in their daily lives the results of good 
training. If it is argued that the holders of such positions as those 
of university dons and masters in public schools are so equipped, that 
but supports the contention, for in how many cases are “‘ pass” men 
eligible for such posts? It may safely be said that, in practice, not 
one; those authorities know too well the value of a ‘“ pass” man to 
employ him. But the world is not as well informed, and so ignorance 
flourishes apace and obtains promotion. 

Yet the public are becoming enlightened; the superior attain- 
ments of the foreigner have attracted their attention, and in not a 
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few cases has such notice been to the benefit of that enterprising 
individual; and people will sooner or later want to know why the 
latter is able to displace the Englishman in his own land. The 
question, indeed, has already been asked, and the verdict will 
inevitably be in accordance with the common-sense that never wholly 
deserts the nation, and the teachers will be held responsible rather 
than those whom they have mistaught. 

It will then, if not before, be for the university authorities to 
prevent the bodies over which they preside from further developing 
a tendency to degenerate into mere social institutions. While 
fostering the healthy English love of athletics, it will be for them 
to watch that their colleges and halls become something more than 
training-grounds for cricket and football for the greater proportion 
of those who pass through them, by insisting upon sound and, if 
necessary, extended training, and by exacting proof of the same 
from all. 

Such a plan might, and probably would, result in there being 
fewer graduates, but these would be scholars. No serious thinker 
can doubt that a comparatively limited number of these would be 
productive of more good to the community than a multitude of half- 
educated men, turned loose and scattered broadcast over the country, 
professing to teach, preach, and write, on the strength of having 


degrees tagged to their names. 
ARTHUR OLDHAM. 


A Child’s Love 


As when the morning in new loveliness 

Kisses the night-dews from the waking flowers, 
So falls upon my lips thy light caress, 

Pure as a sunbeam in untroubled hours. 

Thy love is fresh as mountain-waters cool, 

And youth’s nepenthé mingles with thy kiss, 
Nor shall Time brag that true Love is a fool, 
While lives this memory of unsullied bliss. 
Thee, love, allure the sunny days, whose glory 
Sends childish feet a-tripping in their play; 
Thou lov’st to con at eve the ancient story 

Of knights and warriors and the well-fought day. 
Song, too, thou lov’st, and when I hear thee sing, 
Care sinks to sleep, and Joy is crownéd king. 


Percy OSBORN, 


































The Cult of the Ugly 


“ Ugliness has been said to consist in an approach to the lower animals.”— 
DARWIN. 


WHEN Keats said “a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” he voiced a 
sentiment that, it may fervently be hoped, is true through, and for, 
all time. But one would like to ask, in presence of certain signs and 
tendencies of the times, is even Beauty—beauty, that is, in the abstract 
and as a power and influence in human life—in these closing days of 
the century, all but played out? In other words, is Beauty, from the 
popular point of view, going out of fashion, and are we about to behold 
the temporary apotheosis of the Ugly? 

There are on all sides abundant and disquieting evidences of such 
a catastrophe impending. 

The dwellers in cities and their suburbs have long since grown 
accustomed to the dreary drab and incurable ugliness of their physical 
surroundings. They are resigned, if not reconciled, to the dun, 
higgledy-piggledy architecture of their cities. | They are, for the most 
part, quite satisfied with, if not enamoured of, the drearier, because 
more premeditated, hideousness of their suburbs, with their monotonous 
miles of serried, stereotyped terraces and their conventional -villa- 
residences, all as alike in their utter lack of originality or individuality 
as a row of pins on paper. 

It is only occasionally, and at long intervals, the scales of custom 
and convention falling fora moment from our eyes, that we perceive 
and resent, or laugh at, according to temperament, the ultra-ugliness 
and absurdity of much in our own and our fellows’ costume. Once in 
a life-time, perhaps, never oftener, and then only in certain rare 
individual cases, such as returned explorers from the regions of the 
North Pole or Central Africa, is it given to catch sight of, say, for 
instance, the silk hat, from the sane and esthetic, not to mention the 
utilitarian, points of view. And even then, after that revelation, after 
having realised that crown of Fashion’s ugly absurdities in all its 
pristine native ugliness, its uncompromising, unbecoming austerity, 
and its thousand and one attendant inconveniences as an article of 
portable property; even then, such is the inherant tolerance and 
adaptability of human nature, the thing, the abomination, is not 
discarded. On the contrary, it is no less tenderly smoothed and 
brushed and ironed up to the required respectable standard of black- 
lead-like polish and—worn ! : 

Over Fashion’s feminine vagaries and systematic concessions to the 
ugly from the ‘‘bun” and balloon-sleeves, hour-glass waists, peg- 
heeled shoes, ear-embracing collars, and the juxtaposition in toilette of 
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clashing, garish colours, with the numerous other variations of 
atrocities of that ilk, we have ceased to mourn. The hat of the modern 
woman, in which productions of the animal, the vegetable, and the 
mineral kingdoms, as represented by a little bit of lace, a little bit of 
fur, a little bit of velvet, a bow of ribbon, an enormous diamond buckle 
—imitation, a bunch of violets, a tall plume of ostrich “ tips,” and the 
cruel aigrette, all meet together in a discord of assertive ugliness, no 
longer startles or affrights us. Nor do we sicken any more or feel 
creepy at sight of the corpse of the poor little creature wound round 
her tender throat. We have gone with the multitude, and still 
preserve our appetites and digestions in presence of the tawdrily ugly 
things perpetrated in the name of table decorations. We are gradually 
being inured to the desecration of our natural scenery by the up- 
rearing, all over the face of the country, of ungainly hoardings, 
advertising to the traveller at one and the same time somebody’s 
patent pills or soap and our national love of quackery. 

We have even accustomed ourselves to, and no longer shudder at 
the approach of, the fat woman in knickerbockers on a bicycle. 

Familiarity with such minor eye-sores as docked dogs and horses, 
crop-eared terriers and shaven poodles, has denuded them to a certain 
extent of their offensiveness. These disfigurements are now regarded 
as more or less natural and not inflicted deviations from the normal. 

For public amusement and recreation are provided such displays 
of brutal ugliness as the ordinary football match, with its savage 
disregard of life and limb, and the kicked-in ribs and broken legs and 
noses incidental to the scrummage. Pigeon-shooting matches whereat 
sportsmen exercise their prowess, slaughtering, or, more cruelly, only 
wounding birds which often emerge from their traps too dazed and 
frightened even to follow their natural instinct of flight. Prize fights 
which not seldom end in the permanent disablement, and now and 
then in the death, of one or other of the combatants. Butchering- 
matches, such as took place recently at Gateshead, and shows whereat 
one of the chief attractions offered, and, be it said, flocked to, by not 
alone the masses and uncultured, but by thousands of the upper 
classes, many of them the créme de la créme of the beau monde with © 
their little children, is an exhibition of ‘‘freaks’’ so-called. In other 
words, of a disgusting and demoralizing spectacle of- human 
monstrosities and deformities from which, it might be supposed, all 
refined and decent-minded men and women, not pathological 
students, would, out of sheer pity if from no other motive, turn 
away their eyes. 

We bow in the name of “smartness” to the mutilation and 
corruption of our mother tongue, and have learned it is not ignorance 
but fashion that is responsible for such vulgarisms as girl corrupted 
into ‘ gell,” and going and coming into “ goin’”’ and “ comin’.” All 
these, and a thousand other attributes of the Ugly besides, we have, 
save for an occasional grumble or protest, suffered in silence, and 
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accepted with all due meekness as being in a measure retributive for 
our sins and an inevitable part and portion of our fallen and degenerate 
state. 

But to all things human, even to man’s endurance of the Ugly, 
there is a limit. That limit many persons, neither altogether wanting 
in intelligence nor hypercritical, are agreed has already, and for 
some time, been reached and exceeded, when the Ugly, not confined 
to dominating us so largely, materially and physically, from gradually 
and insidiously insinuating itself into Art and Literature, threatens to 
invade and lord it over us also in the intellectual domain. 

Without presuming to enter into the eternal controversy as to 
what Art is, in the mazes of which some of the best intellects of every 
age, from Plato to Leo Tolstoi, have been as entirely unsuccessful in 
their quest after a solution as the anatomist who should set himself to 
discover and then define and describe the soul—unsuccessful, that is, 
in so far as their solutions have not been accepted by their respective 
generations as either adequate or conclusive—and confining ourselves 
to those two regions of Art to which, in hours of spiritual weariness 
and depression, man turns for refreshment and. delight, namely, 
Pictures and Literature, we would, with all due deference to, and 
respect for, those qualified critics and specialists in both regions of 
what may be designated the new art, the art, that is, of the realists or 
naturalists of the last decade or so who would instruct us to the 
contrary, venture to maintain that with the ugly, the obscene, the 
repulsive, and the hopeless, as such, Art in its truest and noblest 
sense has nothing whatever to do. 

It may be that as, with the growth and advance of civilization and 
the increasing triumphs of Science in the subjugation of Nature, man’s 
child-like faculty of wonder, with its elements of awe and reverence, 
consequently becoming atrophied, there must inevitably ensue a corres- 
ponding decrease in that primary fructifying seed, the germ of all sublime 
imaginative work: worship, and so Art needs must suffer loss. But 
even so, although we may not, and cannot, look for any large and 
continuous following of such exalted creations of Art as are those 
earlier outward and visible expressions and revelations of thein$piration 
of the Beautiful on the soul and imagination of man, we may, and 
should, demand no less from Art and artists than at least the evidence 
of an ardent desire for, and pursuit after—with the conscientious effort 
to image forth—things that still are lovely and of good report, though 
it may be in a lesser degree. 

Of this desire and effort on the part of many latter-day artists 
there is no shadow of a pretence. There is, indeed, on the contrary 
rather the adoption, as it were, of a defiant attitude of contempt for and 
ignorance of the beautiful. It would almost seem as though a certain 
order of artistic talent, void of spirituality and therefore incapable ot 
any impulse or emotion even approximating to worship, had taken to 
itself for motto and inspiration, ‘‘ Ugliness be thou my Beauty.” 
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Which being so, we are, as a result, confronted over and over again 
with the reflection and reproduction of things and ideas not only 
essentially grossly ugly and repellent in themselves but rendered more 
intensely and repulsively so by skilful accuracy and clever accentuation 
of details in their portrayal. 

It is but poor consolation to those immersed, for the most part, in 
the deadly dulness and “‘the drab of the earnest, prosaic, practical” 
daily round, turning a moment aside from which to seek in Art the 
thought and idea that will give “ noble ground for noble emotion,” the 
beauty that should be culled for us out of the heart of Life and Nature 
by our artists, and finding only a literal reproduction of the ugliness 
from which they have turned, to be scolded for non-appreciation of the 
masterly technique, the admirable drawing, and the perfected style 
pointed out to them. Just as though one athirst for music should be 
admonished to satisfy his longing by contemplating the skilful con- 
struction and clever adornment of a silent organ. 

It would almost appear that, in some quarters, Art had 
degenerated from being a matter of lofty imagination and creative 
power seeking out its appropriate vehicle to that of first of all 
constructing, equipping, and garnishing the vehicle, and then looking 
round and about for the wherewithal to furnish it. But if this order of 
Art, lacking imagination and creative power, would confine itself to the 
mere reproduction of things not offensive and demoralizing ; if it would 
expend itself even on the sneered at, popular pictures that appeal to 
the multitude: the story-picture, ‘the attempt,” as it has recently 
been described, ‘‘ to catch the eye of the Christmas-supplement loving 
public,” there would not be so just grounds for complaint, seeing there 
already exists so rich a store of Art-treasures bestowed on us by the 
giants of old and their successors: the children of light and genius of 
our own day and generation who have given utterance to the noblest 
thoughts and aspirations and the deepest yearnings of the heart of 
their Age. Better, and far wholesomer, even smug respectability, the 
pretty sentimentality of the mother smiling over her babe or welcoming 
her sailor-boy home from sea, or any other such commonplace theme 
than the art of the shambles, the lazar-house, and the monstrous: the 
Art that prostitutes itself to creating some of the types -of lascivious, 
soul-less, devilish women’s forms and faces obtruded on us in the name 
of Art, and which, by reason of their clever drawing, technique, and 
all the rest of it, cling to and stain, if they do not pollute, imagination. 

If this tide of the Ugly has cast up a big wave on to the shores of 
Art, it has come in like a flood, sweeping all before it and inundating 
Literature: so much of it as is represented by fiction. For, whereas 
in Art the accursed thing has not come near the masters in their work, 
there are few even among our best novelists who have not come under 
its influence more or less. 

Realism gave us that foul thing, the sex-novel, in which style, 
character, vitality, and all those things which constitute prose literature 
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counted for little or nothing in the balance as compared with vulgarity, 
indecency, and the inflaming of pruriency and gratifying of an unholy 
and a morbid curiosity. The sex-novel dead, there has taken its place 
the novel of the gutter and Police News, wherein are depicted scenes 
and episodes that one may suppose even the Police News would hesitate 
to publish. Uglier and more pernicious than its predecessor, it is even 
deadlier, in that, unlike the sex-novel, it is in many instances so 
cleverly, so terribly cleverly done. 

The fact-is, the stream of tendency, at the present time, sets more 
and more in the direction of Pessimism, at once the source and 
ultimate end of this cult of the Ugly. 

The creed of Schopenhauer blights and kills out beautiful and 
noble ideals as noxious vapours blast the corn in the ear, and fruit on 
the tree, and from his disciples we can expect, at best, but brilliance, 
distinction, and skilled analytical power, while we may be certain of © 
their giving us, ad nauseam, as reflections of human life and human 
destiny, the brutal, the morbid, the selfish, and hopeless. 

In face of which, it is not altogether to be wondered at that we 
English, as a nation, grow daily gloomier of disposition and counten- 
ance. The joy of life dying out, the spiritual starved within us, we 
take even our amusements more and more sadly. Our very mirth, for 
the most part, is no more than the crackling of thorns. A mere futile, 
ghastly effort to appear not bored, while our griefs determine to 
despair. 

Meanwhile, Monsieur Zola, great high-priest and prophet of 
nineteenth century Realism and Materialism, in his last pronounce- 
ment, “‘ Paris,’’ thus sums up and delivers himself of his message to his 
age: Abolish Christianity! Cease to believe in God! Neither desire 
nor expect Immortality! Live! Love! Work! 

But with modern France and Atheism, nearer home, in view, this 
old religion of negation, newly promulgated as the religion of Science, 
which, in its last analysis, reduces life to an emergence out of nothing, 
perplexedly and painfully passing through nothing back to nothing, 
does not awaken a very lively hope, nor promise at least an approaching 
deliverance from the thrall and tyranny of the Ugly. 

Human nature has proved itself so constituted that it will give, if 
not fulfil itself, in some form or other of worship, worthy or unworthy. 
Even in Devil-worship, if no other outlet for that something in man 
we call soul is believable or available. Which sacrament of the nether 
depths of Ugliness already has its votaries and disciples in Paris, if not 
elsewhere? In Paris, the Initiator! The Civilizer! The Liberator! 


E. MorGAN DOCKRELL. 
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XI.—TURVEYDROP AND WELLER IN TYPE. 


‘‘LeT us start a comic ‘Punch’.” The satirical suggestion, thus 
more or less epigrammatically made, has been attributed probably 
to different lips. There is, however, no reason to doubt that its 
first utterer was Sidney Laman Blanchard, the clever son of a clever 
father, at one time much connected with the Anglo-Indian, as well 
as the London Press, during many years a regular writer for the 
‘‘Standard.” He began life by being private secretary to Mr. 
Disraeli long before power or even fame seemed within that 
politician’s grasp. Born during the Thackeray period; being by 
“call,” a barrister; being a good deal of a flaneur; a tolerably 
good French scholar; as well as often a neat and pointed writer 
(conditions which, according to his creator, were fulfilled also by 
Arthur Pendennis); Sidney Blanchard was vaguely reputed to have 
supplied, as chronologically he might have done, some hints for the 
central figure in the famous novel. The same distinction was claimed 
by their friends on behalf of Mr. John Ormsby and Mr. Charles Austin, 
both of whom were pillars of the “‘Saturday Review” while its 
writing still made it a real power. Austin, by-the-by, before he had 
become editor of the ‘“‘ Madras Athenzum,” invented for the then 
infantile, splashing, gurgling, ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” the happy, though 
now probably forgotten, sobriquet of “‘ Jupiter, Junior.” 

The inner history of ‘‘ Punch,” written by a competent hand, 
might be almost as instructive and readable as the conventional 
and abundant narratives of that print are the reverse. The identity 
of the “London Charivari’s” first projector, or projectors, may be 
indisputable; it has often been disputed. During the early years of 
its success, several gentlemen of the Press, ingenious, but less 
prosperous than the reputed founders of ‘ Punch,” indignantly 
confided to each other in the dining-room of the ‘“ Cheshire 
Cheese,”’ Fleet Street, or in the smoking-room of ‘“‘ Stone’s,” out of 
Haymarket, how, in their case, had been fulfilled the Virgilian 
words, sic vos non vobis nidificatis, and vowed vengeance against the 
men who had feathered their nests at the unrecognized ones’ 
expense, declaring they would, someday, be even with the literary 
pirates. 

To that period belongs the suggestion placed in the lips of a 
then very familiar Fleet Street personage. Dulness or, at least, lack 
of fun were not, indeed, charges that could be made against the 
earliest numbers of the publication. These, indeed, were wildly 
comic to a degree of which later issues contain no suggestion ; the 
fun was like the jokes and advertisements of the pantomime, mostly 
of the Cockney order. This in the days when the circulation was 
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perhaps counted by hundreds. When the computing standard 
became thousands and tens of thousands, as very shorly afterwards 
it did, the uproariously comic element began to be eliminated. The 
jokes, intelligible only to those who knew the humours of unfashion- 
able, or even fashionable, London, were exchanged for facetie of 
more universally applicable meaning, greatly to the disgust of the 
literary inventors of esoteric Cockney pleasantries. In the phraseology 
of the present day, the little sheet of the Mayhews and others would 
have been described as “trying to get into society”; in the 
language of that earlier epoch it was charged with being “ genteel.” 
The clever Bohemianism, already perhaps out at elbows, was soon 
up in arms. The men, of whom Thackeray and Tom Taylor were 
types, were said to be keeping all real fun out of the paper. 

All the many rivals to ‘‘ Punch” which appeared, and, in many 
cases, in equally quick succession disappeared—originated in the disgust 
of democratic rivalry ; they were expressly designed to supply the fun 
understanded of the vulgar which the now aristocratic ‘‘ Punch” refused 
to purvey. A generation or so ago, popular life in London may or may 
not have had more fun in it on the surface than is visible to-day. That 
was the epoch to which the Bon Gaultier ballads referred in the lines : 


Through the Quadrant smoked my pipe with independent pride ; 
Saw the many larks of London glaring upon every side. 


The city upon the Thames at this point in its history may, to the 
polite classes, have been as dull as Lord Beaconsfield in Endymion 
declared. But to the classes of whom Dickens was the novelist and 
Albert Smith the historian ; before the day of West End clubs for the 
million; when evening dress was the badge of greengrocers who waited 
at evening parties, and was not yet the nocturnal uniform of shop-boys 
and clerks ; to the sort of persons who forgathered at the old Piccadilly 
saloon, in other words, to the people, London life probably had more 
variety and charm than persons of the same sort find in it to-day. 
That, in the times now spoken of, even superior people did not think it 
necessary to make the present prodigious show of unsmiling decorum 
may be seen from the recently collected and re-published writings of 
Albany Fonblanque. To latter-day palates, the habitual straining 
after comic effect amid the serious political arguments of that earnest 
writer may be tedious. It was, however, throughout the whole 
political press, universal. Look back to the short paragraphs in the 
‘Times’ ”” columns of the fifties or sixties; all the gossip of the end of 
the century society paper is anticipated. Even in the leading articles 
the power is not thought to be diminished by an interspersion of comic 
allusions, of double entendres, or of downright jests which, to-day, 
would no more be allowed in Printing House Square than in St. 
Paul’s. 

Not much less than a quarter of a century has gone since there 
passed away from Fleet Street the man who first set the example 
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of really starting, in Blanchard’s words, “‘a comic ‘Punch’.”* Tall, 
dark, black-bearded, glittering-eyed, with nose and features just 
suggestive of the Jewish type, Tom Hood, the younger, while hard 
at work establishing ‘‘ Fun,” was as well known to all foot-passengers, 
cab-drivers, and omnibus men, between Ludgate Hill and Temple 
Bar, as in and about Bouverie Street was the ex-publican and actual 
editor, Mark Lemon himself. Agamemnon of Bohemians as this 
swarthy complexioned litterateur was, he had adopted the métier 
not from compulsion, but from deliberate choice. Tom Hood, the 
elder, who sang The Song of the Shirt, had, during his latest days of 
fame and sickness, made many friends in high places, beginning with 
Sir Robert Peel, the Premier of the day. Tom Hood, the younger, 
educated at University College School, the class-mate and friend of 
Joseph Chamberlain, duly went to Oxford and became a figure in 
an exclusive and much talked-of set. When he began in the War 
Office his London life, he was well received by the most aristocratic 
hosts and hostesses of the period, and that at a time when it was 
very much less easy than it has now become to secure the notice 
of such persons. If, therefore, this pioneer of cheap, humorous 
journalism for the masses had cared for it, he might very easily have 
been at home with the classes. But then, the democratic spirit 
exhaled by the writings of Dickens was no mere sentiment. It 
inspired a sort of social gospel of conduct for Tom Hood, the 
younger. Therefore, to the receptions and dinner parties, with their 
famous array of gold plate on the sideboard, of his friend, Lady 
Molesworth, he preferred the Saturday dinners of the Savage Club, 
then a primitive and Bohemian Society holding its meetings in an 
unpretentious tavern in Maiden Lane. “Fun,” as a weekly paper, 
had existed before the particular year in the sixties when Hood 
became its editor. The grace, cleverness, and originality which— 
thanks to the occasional verses of H. S. Leigh, the humorous 
imagination of W. J. Prowse, the biting satire of T. W. Robertson, 
the musical lines and the grotesque creativeness of W. S. Gilbert, 
almost the sole survivor of that crew—characterized the little sheet 
in his hands were identified with Hood’s management and mingled 
with its essential popularity a very distinct sort of literary excellence 
and intellectual prestige. 

In his own province, Tom Hood was a real artist. Whatever work 
in hand, he spared no pains himself to touch excellence, or to stimulate 
his contributors to do the same. He thoroughly understood the 
technicalities of the illustrators’ and engravers’ business; he generally 
kept mere rubbish out of his own paper; he honestly laboured to 
propose a high standard for imitation by those rivals in the comic 
illustrated press that were already growing up. That, in some at least 


*If the advice of that shrewd man of newspaper business had been taken, the 
rivalry would have been impossible, for Mr. John Francis, of the A/henaum, sugges- 
ted to the proprietors a penny edition of Pusch, which must have kept the field clear. 
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of these prints, there is, to-day, so much good drawing; that Mr. 
Proctor’s cartoons and etchings have been so widely appreciated, is 
due at least in part to the labour taken by Tom Hood in educating the 
penny public. Nor has the socio-political spirit that animated Hood 
throughout entirely disappeared from the papers that his work and 
success have encouraged. Hood, the younger, was a convinced and 
enthusiastic Gladstonian; at the time of Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
Greenwich speech, he accompanied a clever cut with some powerful 
verses entitled, “‘ The Captain of the Greenwich boat.” Gladstonianism 
was not finally on the wane before Hood died in 1874. But the 
persistent gravitation of popular feeling, at least in London, towards 
Conservatism is shown by the fact that the successors, or at least 
rivals, of “‘ Fun,”—‘“ Judy,” and ‘Funny Folks,”—have not perpetu- 
ated the Gladstone cult of the younger Hood. 

But in all purely social matters, the democratic element is not less 
invisible than it was during the palmiest days of ‘‘Fun.” In proportion 
as ‘‘Punch” has increasingly become the reflection and the organ of 
polite society, the cheaper rivals of ‘‘The London Charivari” have 
more directly appealedto those masses which vindicated their capacity 
for fun by producing a Weller, to say nothing of the Pickwick whom 
he served, and the master mind which created both. For though 
Dickens did not absolutely refuse to mingle with the great ones of the 
earth, he had a wholesome horror of being merely a “wit among lords.” 
As a fact, during his most famous period, Dickens seems to have 
preferred a society which was of his own creation, to which he could 
give his own laws, and into which the Lord Frederick Verisophts and 
the Sir Mulberry Hawks that dined with old Ralph Nickleby were not 
invited to enter. 

It is not therefore only because “‘ Fun,”’ ‘‘ Judy,” and so forth were 
never better done than at present that their prospects are so bright, and 
that a public without limit is secured to them. The young men all 
dressed alike, all as faultlessly as a tailor’s assistant out for a holiday, 
each with exactly the same altitude of collar, breadth of shirt cuff, pose 
of arm from elbow to wrist, reducing youthful manhood to the unvarying 
monotony of an inexorable type ; the Junonian, young, or middle-aged 
ladies, all with the same aristocratic dignity and grace, each exactly 
the duplicate of the other. These are the things that demand the 
relief of vulgarity, and make all readers not figuring in Who’s Who to 
yearn for a return to nature, in Harry and Harriet in Margate Jetty 
instead of lordly Scarborough or plutocratic Brighton in the winter 
season. In nothing does the idea of caste show itself more than in 
the art and literature of good humour and fun. The gentlemen and 
ladies, all, as has just been seen, turned out after one pattern, and all 
free of the very best society, for which ‘‘ Punch” caters, are the socially 
superior persons who find Dickens unamusingly vulgar, but who have 
long since educated themselves up to the highest level of Thackeray 


appreciation. Probably they skip the chapter of Bungay’s dinner in 
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Pendennis, for how could they stand Mr. Wenham’s vulgar pun, when 
having asked the hostess if her cook was a cordon blew, he goes on to 
say ‘because, if she says she is, she is a-quizzin yer.” Puns of 
any sort are voted bad form now by society humourists. The present 
editor of ‘‘ Punch” is to be compassioned on the twinges of regret 
he must feel when there recur to his memory audacious word twistings 
and diverting plays upon syllables of the period that gave the stage Orpheus 
and Eurydice, Ixion in Heaven, and many other such diverting drolleries. 
There is a good deal of a propos truth in the musty adage of nature, 
though expelled with a pitchfork, returning. The most correct wor- 
shippers of Thackeray should remember that the pen which drew 
Becky Sharp and Colonel Newcome, also limned the genteel rural and 
clerical varieties of snob in the great work on that subject to which 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh was conscious of a more than human call. 
Probably all the papers now mentioned should, as they appear 
weekly, remind us of being in a transition period. So lateas the days 
of John Leech, “‘ Punch,” in one way or another, might claim to be 
representative of the whole of English life. If a reversion to that 
catholicity would be a folly and an anachronism, the universally 
representative work may be essayed by others. Some of the humbler 
weeklies now mentioned may rise to the great opportunity, or a new 
candidate for favour sometime hence may base its claims for recognition 
—on the possibility, as ‘“‘ Punch” once proved it to be, of reflecting 
within the same broad sheet, and in no funereal manner, the 
characteristic humours, follies, and foibles of every class, taste and 
interest which the hotch-potch of English life at the century’s close 


includes. 
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Heartsease and Orchid 


Heartsease it was from his dear hand I took, 
A tender flower that loves the garden air, 
Breathing the freshness of his childhood fair, 
So it was treasured in a golden book. 

There came another with a far-off look ; 

His hand an orchid gave, ’twas strange and rare 
And caught my senses in a beauteous snare, 
Till sunlight for the furnace I forsook. 

My heart grew drowsy with a sweet disease, 
And fluttered in a cage of fantasy, 

And I remembered how his face was pale, 
But by its very paleness more did please : 
Now hath the orchid grown a part of me, 
Yet still the heartsease tells its olden tale. 


Percy OSBORN. 
VOL. V 5 





Will Queen Victoria be an Historical Personage ? 


It may seem ungracious, so shortly after the great parade of loyalty 
and of power which signalised the completion of the sixtieth year of 
the reign of the Queen Empress, to bring a cold-blooded and 
scientific spirit to bear upon the question of the position which the 
Queen will occupy in history—say two centuries hereafter. The 
fervid patriot scornfully refuses to enter into the discussion in any 
moderate spirit; while others, taken aback at the question, but with 
some conception of the difficulties involved, point out the stupendous 
obstacles in the way of any contemporary rightly placing the position 
of his sovereign. There is something to say in defence of the 
position taken up by these people, and they can well plead that (in a 
general sense) no definite result will likely come of such investigation ; 
but the real point upon which this article turns avoids any discussion 
of the moral qualities involved, and deals merely with the constituents 
of popularity or fame. It also avoids entering into any estimate of 
the position of the British Empire now or hereafter. 

It is claimed that there is no need to go outside of well- 
established facts in dealing with this subject. In place of dissecting 
the reign of a dead sovereign with the instruments to which we are 
limited by the popular voice, and placing that personage in his 
proper niche, this is an attempt, with the same materials and 
working in the same spirit, to construct, unaided, the edifice that will 
eventually be raised by the common effort. The question may be 
thus put—How large will Victoria bulk in the eye of the common, 
half-educated or partly-cultured peopie (if there will then be such) 
two hundred years hence? Or, supposing some vast upheaval and 
change in the balance of power—What impression will the philosophic 
New Zealander, musing on the ruins of London Bridge, have of our 
sovereign ? 

I have some difficulty, in face of the utopian dreams of many 
people, in stating just what sort of citizens I expect will finally decide 
the question I am here attempting. Half-educated or partly- 
cultured may possibly not describe them—and, perhaps, should not 
describe them if the world is progressing as rapidly as many hope— 
but I mean the great under-middle class who will likely then, as 
they seem to be now, be masters of the situation. Of course, I 
should hesitate to say that they award effective praise or blame—in 
fact, I believe that wiser than they commonly do that. But the 
awarding of epithets is beside the point; the question involved being 


more—Who confer notoriety ? 
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‘Do not prophecy unless you know,” is the common parrot-cry of 
the scoffer who refuses to enter into such speculations. This is a 
safe rule, no doubt ; but, had it not been for prophecy, a great part of 
the romance of history would have to be deleted; the whole destiny 
of the world would have been changed; and no one can make any 
guess, even approximately, as to the course events would have taken. 
More than this, we know that—apart from inspiration or what the 
seers held to be such—they, lonely men, sitting apart in the desert 
where, in the silence, they could hear the world hum and catch some 
vague reflection of the coming cycles, deeply pondered the scraps of 
news that came in their way, and, now and again, we may believe, 
perceived their significance and meaning. It can easily be understood 
that the news brought to the seers was of moment, and that the 
bearer, in such a presence, refrained from giving his own common- 
place reflections upon it; any time he ventured upon so doing, 
prefacing his words by ‘“‘ They say,” or, ‘‘It is believed.” Nosuch high 
character is claimed for this study as the foreseeing of active events, 
and the similitude with prophecy (foretelling in this case) is only 
carried so far as is necessary for the statement—That the prophets, 
inspired or otherwise, commonly reasoned from facts to the events 
they foretold. This is an attempt to do likewise. It is claimed that 
the lesson of history in this, as in other things, is not meaningless, and 
that an unprejudiced investigation of the points which have always 
influenced fame, applied to the subject in question, will bring in an 
unhesitating verdict. 

A study of the causes which have resulted in fixing the 
immortality of past kings, queens and princes, brings into strong 
relief the following :— 

1. Any signal event which occurred during the reign. 

2. The personal history and, sometimes, the looks of the 
sovereign. 

3. Famous writings (plays, poetry), statues or pictures. 

4. Great buildings, such as temples, palaces, bridges, aqueducts, 
forts, &c. 

5. Lastly, the name of the sovereign. 

(1). Taking these in their order, we get some important results 
—positive and negative. The reign of Queen Victoria has 
undoubtedly been eventful. Immense progress has been made in all 
the arts and sciences, as also in customs and habits; indeed, a new 
civilisation has been evolved. The world has been made smaller and 
larger; an overwhelming majority of half - educated people has 
been created, with such results as are yet uncertain and as are 
anxiously watched. Religion has undergone a strange metamorphosis 
and is now no longer personal; and all the complications of a 
transition period are taking place. But, so far as Britain is concerned, 
the reign has been singularly uneventful. It has passed without any 


of those striking events which engage the fancy of mankind. No 
ig 
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immense wars have occurred ; no great outstanding figure has arisen ; 
no “man of destiny.” 

The importance of this it is impossible to overlook. Nothing 
tells in history like tragedy. The dramatic interest of the reign has 
been ui/, and will strongly affect the verdict of posterity. The reign, 
say its applauders, has been one of steady progress—a beautiful 
pageant. But neither its success nor the immensity of its power, 
uniess it be rescued by some divine poet, will prevent its ranking 
merely with the pageant of Cleopatra descending the Cydnus, as 
immortalised by Shakespeare and others. 

A change in the course of civilisation may have been effected once 
or many times during the reign, but no single event stands out 
indubitably as such. A seeming very unimportant event, or a very 
humble personage, may wield the weapon of destiny according to 
popular opinion. The author of ‘‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World,” finds such significance in the circumstance of Arletta, a 
tanner’s daughter, washing her feet in a stream at a certain fateful 
moment, and we are all familiar with popular tales of similar kind 
scattered over the histories of all peoples. Yet, I am afraid we 
would feel a certain resentment should it be maintained that at this 
moment the fate of Britain had been changed by the feet of any 
Arletta, where she Trilby herself. It outrages our sense of proportion. 
Arlettas apart, the most striking and, perhaps, the most fateful 
event seems to have been the Indian Mutiny. In it there is interest and 
dramatic interest ; but there is no connection with royalty, and the 
revolt was unsuccessful. This is important, as unsuccessful revolts 
seldom seem to have engaged the attention which they merit. All 
history teems with revolts and revolutions successful and unsuccessful. 
Roman, Persian, Indian, and Egyptian history is a catalogue of 
revolts. The Bible is a ‘‘compleat guide” to this form of 
entertainment—yet, apart from those of the scriptures, they have not 
bulked largely in the public eye. Marathon and Thermopylae were 
not revolts. 

The Crimean war had in it many possibilities, yet so far as can 
be seen, it has been utterly barren of results. There was tragedy in 
it, which, owing to the common knowledge of the mismanagement 
of the expedition, we remember only with shame; there was heroism 
—heroism quickened to us by Tennyson’s powerful lines, and the 
glamour of the words “ Thin red line.” “It is magnificent, but it 
is not war.” ‘* We'll hae nane but Heiland bonnets here,” &c., and, 
finally, there was incompetence, gross and undeniable. Yet the 
public of that day were, we of this are, and probably our descendants 
will be, heartily tired of the Crimean war. That squalid story of 
blind fatuous diplomacy, of culpable negligence and incompetence, 
does not appeal to our enthusiasm any more than did our alliance with 
the “Copper Captain” to many of that day. Afghanistan and 
Majuba Hill—we try to forget those things, and I am not sure that 
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the affecting story of either is going to be imperishable. Egypt? 
Yes, Egypt has possibilities. And the magnificent fighting and 
enduring of the British soldier has possibilities. The older soldiers, 
rank and file, alas, may be swept out of mind blended in the magic 
names of Marlborough and Wellington; but the modern British 
soldier, handicapped by no such commanding figures, has possibilities 
and probabilities of immortality, especially if he has been observed 
by an inspired poet. Has he been observed of such? I am inclined 
to answer in the affirmative. Rudyard Kipling—to the civilian mind 
at least—seems to have invented or discovered the private soldier. 
Surely his discovery deserves to be ranked with the highest. For 
more than two hundred years the soldier remained undiscovered in 
our midst; suffering in many ways from the ignorance and prejudice 
of the popular opinion. Kipling found no mere machine oiled with a 
shilling a day; but a man, “with bowels,” as he puts it himself. The 
unique spirit and humour of Atkins seems to have a chance of going 
down the long corridors to posterity arm in arm with the Roman 
and the Greek,—a glorious trinity! And a court-house stands where the 
regiment goed, those words contain in essence every good quality of 
a soldier. That “goed” in feeling, in what it implies, is Olympian, 
Heroic, Classic,—call it what you will. Its spirit is unbreakable; 
its utterance final and authoritative, in a manner similar to the 
dignity of the Biblical, ‘Thus saith the Lord.” In these days of 
peace proposals by autocrats, and general arbitration discussion by 
everybody, some interest undoubtedly attaches to what may be the 
last representative of his race as we understand it. 

Other striking events than battles tell in history, but again the 
records of the British Empire do not decisively point out such. The 
loss of the Birkenhead, the sinking of the Victoria, and other great 
shipping disasters perhaps come first. But, while we hope the story 
of the Birkenhead will never die, there is reason to believe it will 
form part of the tableau of the British soldier. Great shipping 
disasters leave scarcely any mark on history, and it appears certain 
that the story of the Victoria and others will soon be cast into 
oblivion. Earthquakes and famine have now and again asserted 
their power over the imagination. Of the first the reign, happily, has 
no gruesome record, and there can be no doubt that gradually the 
ghastly pictures of the Indian famine will disappear. 

(2). Dealing with the second question. 

The good qualities of the personal history of the Queen are such as 
appeal to many of the best sympathies of her subjects, but they are not 
the kind to take a commanding place in history. People read history 
often to satisfy curiosity. They want to find heroes and villains, and 
the heading of a chapter, ‘‘ So-and+so-the-Good” is enough 
to make the bulk of them skip that part. ‘‘ Pedro the Cruel,” 
“Ivan the Terrible,” ‘‘ Napoleon the Great,”—those chapters are 
read straight through. Poor and worthless such fame, or rather 
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notoriety ? Quite so, but those characters have their place in true 
history, be it ever so dignified, and the extent to which posterity 
will be acquainted with the character and acts of our sovereign is 
just the point under review. ‘“‘ Victoria the Good,” or “ Victoria the 
Great’; it matters little which. So soon as the average reader finds 
it is for personal good qualities he will seek no further. He cares 
not whether the title was got by washing the feet of scores of beggars ; 
donations to the church; devotions and vigils; or merely by 
working at her spinning wheel; or by the pious ancestor-worship of 
her descendants, as is popular just now. He takes all that for granted 
and thinks of it no more. The greatness goodness, perfect, absolute, 
has not been able to command the undivided hero-worship and 
attention of mankind. Jesus Christ, with such aids as no one other 
ever had, has not made an overpowering cult of righteousness. One 
proof of this is that the New Testament, in spite of its being taught 
freely all over the world, is not well or correctly known. 

The length of the Queen’s reign, which is in her favour, will not 
outbalance the want of those qualities or acts which touch the popular 
imagination. Take the history of our own kings, English and Scots. 
The legends of Arthur and Alfred owe their popularity to pride of 
race, of successful fighting. They are very remote, but it flatters our 
vanity that our earliest kings and their peoples should possess the 
qualities which we value, and which we trace down in almost unbroxen 
descent. William the Conqueror owes his place to his title “ the 
Conqueror.”’ Robert the Bruce is a Scots national champion. His 
immediate successors, weak but amiable sovereigns, are forgotten, 
save for the typical Stuart jest of one—‘‘a sair Saint for the Croon.” 
Richard Coeur de Lion is remembered for his valour. John is famous 
—much against his will. Henry VIII., the national ‘‘ Blue Beard,” 
for his matrimonial dealings. Elizabeth owes something to the 
Protestant success, the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and her dealings 
with Mary Queen of Scots; but much more to her autocratic ruling, 
her very dubious policy, her amazing courtships, and her sarcastic 
tongue—‘‘ Ye men of Coventry, what fools be ye!” &c. Stop! 
There is also her ruff—on no account must it be overlooked. Mary 
Queen of Scots is remembered for her beauty, for her devotion to her 
religion, for her stormy, chequered career, and for her tragic death. 
James I. of England is remembered for his pedantry, his cowardice, 
and his manner of stuffing his breeches. Charles I. is the Royal 
Martyr. Oliver, of course, is unique. Charles II. is notorious for his 
dissoluteness and his strange oath, ‘‘Ods Fish.” Bonnie Prince 
Charlie excites our sympathy by his looks, his strange, reckless daring 
and his misfortunes. The Georges have no character. One of them 
said ‘‘ he hated bainting and boetry,” and had a horse run off with 
him at Dettingen. 

None of these characteristics can be claimed for Victoria. She 
married young, had a large family and a peaceful domestic life. Our 
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descendants may find out her correct position in the State. Her 
ordinary subjects believe she is merely a constitutional sovereign ; 
an executive figurehead, with considerable influence, owing to her 
experience, her successful reign and her family connections. It 
would be interesting to know her real position. Her children and 
descendants have passed uneventful lives and shed no reflected 
light. Of course, the reign has, perhaps, a considerable time. yet to 
run. On the end depends much. 

Some interest attached to the early years of her reign. A 
young Queen, heir to an historic Crown; but times had changed ; 
no wicked uncle or other relation came forward to resist her 
authority; no bold, bad Baron usurped her power, or carried her 
away and married her to himself or a promising son. 

(3). Any famous poetry, plays, writings, statues, or pictures. 
Work of this description has played a signal part in history, 
especially in the early times. The Greek poets and artists have 
rendered imperishable the memory of exploits which, very possibly, 
have been equalled elsewhere. The courage of warriors who have 
fought till all, or nearly all, have fallen has usually been taken as 
one of the best examples of the heroic spirit; yet, perhaps the 
bloodiest battle in the history of white people—considering the 
number engaged—may be a long-forgotten fight in the North of 
Scotland; but the divine poet and artist was wanting. Consider 
the influence of Shakespeare on the reading of a part of history. 
Think on the unique position the tales of the fighting of the ancient 
Greek demigods have obtained over all the civilised world. We 
read, with unabated interest, the stories of how the gods mixed in 
the fights and helped sorely pressed warriors; the same deeds told 
of Irish or Finnish heroes only at best amuse, the interest is never 
engaged. 

A consideration of such examples will lead us to the question, 
“Has anything been done in those arts during the reign that will 
live?’’ In literature it is difficult to say. The names of Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Browning, suggest themselves. By the curious reaction 
which biography has upon the fame of a man, we cannot expect 
they will rank with Shelley, Keats, Byron. Carlyle, it is possible, 
will remain, at any rate, a name. The novel, the great institution 
of the reign, is of doubtful vitality. I know one who believes in the 
immortality of some of the “‘ Bab Ballads.” Kipling has already 
been discussed. Taking merely printed matter, no doubt the many 
discoveries in the sciences now made may keep in mind a few names 
as starting points in their particular line, but this has nothing to 
do with general history. 

It would give me great pleasure to believe that the progress in art, 
which we undoubtedly have made and which, it is to be hoped, are still 
making, should be recognised by posterity as a genuine advance, 
and that there should be some interest attaching to the Victorian 
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British School. On this point, however, there are conflicting 
opinions. A catalogue of probabilities, omitting all save the more 
popular geniuses, gives :—Turner, Leighton, Millais, Watts, Burne- 
Jones ; and includes as groups, the Pre-Raphaelite brethern and the 
Glasgow School—nor should the many excellent portrait painters be 
forgotten. Whistler believes, if we may believe rumour, that he has 
some influence with Fame; but it is doubtful if, in his case, there 
will be any royal connection. He is not the sort of painter to have 
“‘Purveyor by Royal Appointment” over his shop. Of course, the 
Queen has taste, *twere treason to think otherwise, and we hear a 
lot about cultured royal amateurs; but royal taste is seldom of the 
kind to appreciate Whistlers—a German brand of genius (in art) is 
safer. Our public statues are unimportant and often no gorgeous 
success. 

(4). There have, of course, been immense building operations 
going on all over the Empire during all the reign. In the Colonies, 
at least, some of these buildings ought yet to be venerable and 
historic. But, while square acres of -brick and stone have been 
placed in a more or less perpendicular position, no buildings of 
national importance have been erected. The Imperial Institute, so 
far, has failed to get in touch with the people; other buildings have 
merely a local significence. The Forth and Tay bridges are, perhaps, 
of all the erections of the reign, the most notable. But it is quite 
possible that they may be so altered, or reconstructed, as to lose all 
connection with this period. 

Then all those buildings are doomed. The rate at which 
buildings are pulled down and rebuilt, just now, is surprising, what 
may it be two centuries hence? ‘Improved to suit new conditions” ; 
under that heading they will all be done away with. At present, 
we preserve, and it is likely our descendants will continue to do so, 
many hoary and venerable fabrics. But it is only those hallowed by 
many centuries of antiquity that can hope to escape in the future; 
certainly, two centuries hence, the new buildings of to-day will not 
be class enough to conserve their place. The various styles of their 
architecture, for one thing, are against it. Had the reign a distinct 
style, recognisable by the man in the street at a glance, some relics 
might be preserved, but for the present mongrel breed there is no 
hope. 

(5). ‘“‘ What is in a name?” I have considerable dislike, as 
can be believed, to employing this thrice famous quotation. I only 
do so because every one has, at one time or another, considered the 
question introduced, likely enough by those identical five words- 
The name is of the first importance, as I do not suppose any one 
in his senses ever attempted to deny. The most promising actions 
or writings will scarcely succeed in making their authors famous if 
the name is not simple, sonorous, or in some way striking. There 
were columns of matter in the newspapers the other day about an 
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expedition off to the Antarctic. The leader of the exhibition has, 
of course, no expectation of getting even within hundreds of miles 
of the South Pole; but, should he reach it and, moreover, find it 
to be composed of virgin gold, he would not have the common fame 
of Nansen, handicapped as he is by an unpronounceable name. 
Finding difficulty in readily using this explorer’s name, the average 
man will ignore him altogether and fix on something or other in the 
expedition—the name of the ship, perhaps—to employ when he 
wishes to refer to the enterprise, and gradually the commander 
will drop out of sight. 

Another example of the value of a suitable name is afforded by 
actors in the use of stage names, and by novelists in their careful — 
search for appropriate labels for their characters. A popular painter 
of to-day was so far-seeing as a young man as to reconstruct his 
baptismal cognomen, and perhaps, to-day, owes something to the 
fact—any way, it now rolls sweetly off many tongues. Victoria, in 
this respect,~is decidedly fortunate; and should the name be reserved 
for herself—as it may well be—it would undoubtedly influence, to 
some extent, the conception posterity will form of her; the associaton 
with ‘‘ victory” would seem close to many people. 

Of course, this sketch deals only with the present aspect. The 
romantic and dramatic interest which is wanting just now may be 
amply supplied before the close. Nor must the humourous side be 
forgotten; a jest or ludicrous incident has before now proved of 
wonderful vitality. The Queen is somewhat versatile, and, in this 
age of record-breaking, who knows but she may yet astonish the 
quidnuncs. 

Taking a comparison between the three—four, famous British 
Queens, Victoria appears to me to be fated to be the least famous 
of them all. Elizabeth is a dominant person ; Mary Queen of Scots’ 
place can be usurped by no modern; Boadicea—is—is a goddess. 
Vague, far away, and almost inconceivable as that epoch is to us, 
we have one fixed idea; we know she dared and did and suffered. 
Our conception of her is of something moving, positive, tragic ; 
the impression our descendants may have of Queen Victoria may 
be of something negative and successful. 


Wma. M. SUTHERLAND. 
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More from ‘One of the Lost” ”* 


Post OFFICE, OTTAWA, 
October, 1898. 


To the Editor of ‘‘The New Century Review” 
DEAR G., 


Six months ago, you were good enough to accept from me an 
article, or, rather, a personal statement, setting forth, in a vague and 
despondent confession, how I came to join myself to ‘“‘ The Lost 
Legion”’ which migrates into the desert to beach-comb; and you 
invited me, I think, to keep you further informed of the result of my 
wanderings. Whether you ever published the article I do not know, 
as I left England soon after handing it to you (and could I indeed 
have written so humiliating a confession except on the eve of flight ?) 
but you sent me proofs of it, and that was all I needed—replicas, in 
fact, of a letter addressed to my friends which I could not trouble to 
copy myself. And it is for the same purpose that I send you the 
sequel; you will use your own discretion about publishing it, but you 
will go beyond discretion into personal favour if you will set it up in 
type and senda copy to my correspondents. A few friends I still 
retain who may find pleasure in hearing of my ill-fare; but, even to 
gratify such natural propensities as my own vanity and my friends’ 
contempt, I have not energy, nor for that matter paper, enough to 
report myself twice. This disinclination to “‘ waste copy” on private 
correspondence comes to most authors, I believe—after they have 
already exhausted, in such lettres inédites, all the copy their mental 
retina is capabie of preserving. I refer, of course, to one’s early 
impressions of foreign travel; when you travel again, after thirty, you 
may see and note, but you are no longer impressed. 

It may chance, however—for, as usual, I do not know what I am 
going to write about—that this letter may have something of more 
interest in it than the obnoxious vanity of a neurotic ‘ human docu- 
ment;’’ for, personally, I have always thought the private letters of a 
traveller more interesting than their redacted articles, and it is such 
gossip I propose to write you. I ought to be ashamed to think that 
this gossip will be interesting to your public as well as to yourself, but 
that is my root vanity. I have got into that fatal egotism of feeding 
on myself, so to speak, until I have got nothing else to talk about. 

I left England in the middle of March last, a “‘ derelict,” broken 
in purse, health, and brain; I had no imagination or ambition to write, 
no energy to earn a living, and no resources to rest on. I therefore 
raised {50 by the sale of my furniture, by pawning my watch and 
clothes, by petty borrowings, and embarked for Canada, feeling that 
my only chance of life lay in recovering mental vitality, and the 
only chance of recovery in an open-air life of vagabondage. My 
exhausted nature could only formulate one craving—freedom, solitude. 
My reason could only hit on one cure for ennui—necessity. I must 


* See “One of the Lost Legion,” N.C.R., April, 1898. 
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travel : honestly travel, on foot, on horseback, or by boat, alone, with 
all my worldly goods about me, a vagabond on the face of the earth. 
I have done some solitary travelling before, although well equipped, 
and without pecuniary care; and I know how much occupation there 
is, whether you like it or not, in keeping the mere body alive. Also, it 
seemed to me, in no other way could I eke out my £50 so long as by 
living rent-free in the open air, clothes-free in solitude, and luxury- 
free in the remoteness from temptation. 

It is not to be supposed that I marshalled these reasons before 
me thus clearly, and then and there made up my mind. If I had been 
in a state to consider and decide with clearness, I should not have 
been driven to roam. I fluttered like a withered leaf until I was 
caught up in a gust and whirled into the open. 

This gust was Klondike. My neighbour, Mr. Roger Pocock, was 
organising his expedition (which has had such a fatal interruption in 
the death of Sir A. Curtis in the bush), my intimate friend was going, 
and the temptation of the long, overland route, vid Cariboo, just fell in 
with my purpose. As I knew nothing about gold, was not strong 
enough for the Yukon, and could not put up the sum agreed upon for 
the syndicate, my idea was to follow my friends’ trail, as far as 1 could, 
with one pack animal and three months’ provisions, and drop off from 
them somewhere on the Fraser, to ‘‘shanty.”” I see now my ignorance 
of the country greatly enhanced the difficulties and expenses of the 
journey: pace Mr. Pocock, an old Kootenay hand, I could have gone 
all the way to Klondike on my £50, with something to spare when I 
got there. But at that time everyone was talking about “ outfits.” I 
indeed availed myself of my own experience to scoff at outfits, but for 
a new country I had not the courage of my convictions. As if there 
was any difference in any place under the sun! And that is not the 
word of a novice. 

But many entanglements kept me; I could not make up my mind, 
and the party started without me. They were to commence their 
journey from Ashcroft on the 1st of April, and I was to join them if I 
could. 

Not until the 17th March did I break away, selling off everything, 
my most precious relics, for a song, and leaving at a day’s notice with- 
out any provision for travelling. I begged the question here, 
retaining my blankets and thick clothes, but storing them in London ; 
I could send for them if I wanted them, I thought—as if one ever 
sent for things once left! I took a second-class ticket by the cheapest 
line and sailed from Liverpool. ; 

Thus, although I should by rights have gone steerage, I started 
with very fair economy. I thought it well to land in Canada well 
fed; the second-class food was the same as the steerage, and the 
accommodation vile. There were numerous Klondikers on board, and 
I promised to join at least two parties at Vancouver. 

I landed at Halifax on the Day of Fools. I went to the telegraph 
office to wire enquiries to Ashcroft if there was time for me to come 
on, and vacillated; caught at a straw, the expense of the telegram, 
and, not liking to leave the office for such a reason, sent a telegram to 
someone else. This sealed my fate.- I felt that I had missed 
Klondike, and I went south, to Toronto, instead. I now learnt, on 
every hand, that no Canadian would think of camping out before 
June, and found myself with two months of idleness on my hands. 
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These two months ruined me. Although I came out with only 
one old, black tail-coat, a bowler hat, and a patched pair of patent 
boots, to ape respectability in, I found myself foisted on to a sort of 
pedestal by the invincibly provincial Canadians, and had to live up to 
it. This is always my fate. I am not allowed to be a deadbeat. 
Consequently, I travelled about, did not dare to seek work, and by 
the time summer came, I had only £15 left. And all I had done was 
to study New York, Buffalo, the Niagara Falls, and the peninsula of 
Ontario, between the lakes, which is the home of young England. 
This was the last thing I desired. I am, as you know, of that roving 
spirit which must go and find out or be damned ; but ifthere was one 
part of the world I did not want to discover, it was North America. I 
dislike following in other people’s footsteps, and I am certain someone 
has discovered this country before: Columbus, or Jacques Cartier, or 
Paul Bourget, or Mr. Stead, I am not sure which, but someone. 
Therefore, I was terribly bored: 

However, if you want my impressions, here they are. Canada is 
the most anomalous country in the world: it is full of paradox.. It is 
a British colony; it is peopled by French and Yankees; and governed 
like China. In territory, it is one of the largest states in the world ; 
in population, the smallest. In external applications of civilisation, it 
is far ahead of Europe; in culture and enlightenment, behind the 
Orkneys. In theory and constitution, it is the land of freedom; in 
fact, it is the slave of tyranny. Its government is rotten; bribery and 
corruption are rampant, and patriotism consists of ‘‘ squeeses,” con- 


cessions, and contracts. Each town, county, and province, regards 
its neighbour with jealous rivalry, and parliament consists of a set of 


railroad and other contractors whose business it is to enrich their 
districts and themselves at the expense of their rivals and the country. 
The press is merely the organ of these parties and individuals: it 
devotes itself to political and municipal squabbles, and gives no news. 
The towns are well laid out, and never finished; the roads, wide and 
straight, and never drained. The electric tramway, electric light, 
and electric telephone, are ubiquitous in ihe smallest town of 5,000 
inhabitants ; the streets are consequently hideous with overhead wires, 
and a forest of slanting poles ; the roads, abominable for wheeled and 
pedestrian traffic, by reason of rails; and the light, glaring, flickering, 
and vile. Nobody walks: the telephone or street car replace legs and 
pedestrianism is considered the mark of the tramp. The country 
roads are farmed out by contract, never metalled, and subject to tolls ; 
here, everyone who does not drive a rig, rides a bicycle; and between 
the ruts of narrow cart-tires and the slush pools zigzags a six-inch 
track, often diverging to the grass banks and dodging telegraph poles, 
by which alone it is possible to “‘ wheel.” This is like China: so is 
the eternal use of the national bamboo pinewood. The “ side walks” 
are of wood, the bridges are of wood, the houses are of wood ; wood is 
burnt for fuel; timber yards, cord stacks, sawmills, rafts, ornament 
town and river, and the national physiognomy and wit partake of its 
rigidity. The railway carriage consists of a long corridor in which 
there is no privacy ; if you want to avoid ladies and their offspring, 
you are driven to a draughty little “smoker,” at the end, through which 
guards and passengers constantly pass. These carriages are heated 
by steam, and you are roasted beneath as on a North China kang bed. 
Your luggage is ‘‘ checked ” through, which means a lot of unnecessary 
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bother and the impossibility of getting your bag when you want it. 
The railroads, or ‘‘ tracks,” are open to the pedestrian, so that you can 
get yourself run over, commit suicide, or wreck an express, at your 
own sweet will and pleasure ; and not a day passes without someone’s 
pleasure taking this groove to the cheerful amusement of the reporter. 
Every village has an hotel and twelve churches ; a pawnshop or a pub 
is hard to find. The humblest home contains a nicely furnished 
‘parlor’ in which nobody sits; everyone possesses a house of his 
own, and nobody ownsacent. Everybody dresses well; no one is 
well dressed. Everyone pronounces the “‘h’’; no one reads a book. 
All young men are well behaved, wear ready-made, black tail-coats, 
curl their front hair and shave their necks, wear long pointed boots 
and tight trousers with the crease carefully pressed, bow elaborately, 
and stare ; the universal occupation for the society man is serving in 
a store, and the fainéant, called a gentleman, the man who is officially 
described as ‘“‘ occupation—none,” does not exist. Professional men 
advertise; everyone is equal, and the shopkeeper takes the lead. 
Householders are hospitable ; they will give you a meal or a bed, but 
never offer you a drink. Education is common; culture is unknown. 
One paper in the Dominion gives once a week a page to literature and 
the fine arts ; but the local journals—two, at least, to every village— 
copy everything else but this. Theatres abound, but only burlesque, 
farce, a “‘ lecture,” or a brass band, draws. The country is tyrannised 
by cant; churches of every denomination thrive; every one belongs 
to a Brotherhood and wears a ticket in his hat. In short, the 
keynote to Canadian society is, when not “ provincialism,” ‘‘ labour,” 
and it has this one and only virtue, that there is no shame in being 
poor. Yet there is no sympathy for the tramp; money-worship, 
money-talk, money-grubbing, is the prevailing religion. Honesty is 
the rule: successful dishonesty the ideal; and to own £5,000 is to 
be a millionaire. Such, I believe, is my impression of Canada. 

I will now leave the town life, which, as you perceive, does not 
differ much from that of provincial England except in the ungainly 
presence of telegraph poles, the squeak and rattle of the street car, and 
the flickering monstrosity of the naked electric light, and take you 
with me into the country. This is all Canada is worth to the 
vagabond; it is so big and so worthless that you can find peace and 
liberty at will. There is no need to cross the Continent, to go to the 
Prairies, or Rockies, or North Pole, to find wilds; you‘can get quite 
enough of them within an hour of the capital. And as a camping and 
sporting ground it ought to be used; in a week, and for £10, you can 
drop yourself in the midst of a beautiful desert where you can roam 
river and forest without meeting a soul. I do not say you will meet 
much game: about that there is a good deal of exaggeration; and the 
photos of slaughtered deer and fish do not show the awful nature of 
the country to be tramped over. But you get fresh air and freedom, 
that is the essential of sport. But I had better leave generalities and 
revert to my own experience. 

At the beginning of June, I had £13 left; -this, besides my tent, a 
cotton quilt, and a travelling rug, relics of my China travels, was all I 
possessed in the world. My health, mental and physical, on the 
restoration of which depended my capacity to earn a living, or even 
my capacity to think how I should earn one, was worse than when I 
left England; for I had been dragged into a dissipation most fatal to 
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a weak heart, and in the matter of worries, which had already 
rendered me impotent of will, reckless, despairing, and almost mad, I 
found myself only shifted from Scylla to Charybdis. The fact of 
having absolutely wasted £30, when my original £50 seemed scarcely 
sufficient to start with, added to my regret; but I reminded myself, in 
time, that I had only come out to throw my life away like bread upon 
the waters which might possibly return ten-fold, so I packed up my 
traps and fled. My idea was to cruise in an open boat from the 
nearest point on Lake Huron to Lake Superior, and work my way up 
from Port Arthur to the Lake of the Woods goldfields, a journey of 
many hundred miles ; thence, if nothing “turned up,” to “‘ beat it” to 
Vancouver, get myself ‘“‘ Shanghai’d” aboard a steamer, and “ jump 
the ship” at Honolulu, Australia, or China. I was sorely divided 
between China, where there was at least the opening of brigandage, 
and the Sandwich or South Pacific Islands, where one could bask 
one’s life away for nothing. But the first thing was to get a-month 
or two of solitude, fresh air, and hardship, in order to “ think.” 

.To such a state of mental sickness had I fallen that my highest 
ambition was to find, not health, but an ordinary rational brain; I was 
investing my last sou in trying to reduce myself to the intellect of a 
tramp who possessed some education and the imagination of. an 
author. 

On the 1st of June, I took train from Toronto to the nearest piece 
of water in connection, as I thought from the map, with Georgian Bay; 
I went to Barrie, on Lake Simcoe. I bought, before starting, a second- 
hand, single-barrelled muzzle-loader for 12s., with a pound of powder 
and five pounds of shot, and a suit of over-alls for the same sum. And 
I laid in £1’s worth of oatmeal, rice, beans, sugar, and tea. 

At Barrie, I felt like one of the lost; a stranger in a strange land, 
homesick, and purposeless. It was a town with the inevitable electric 
apparatus, the usual black-coated, fashionably-dressed loafers, modern 
shops, and hotels, and evidences of a settled, trim, civilised farm 
country round. How was I to put my tent in a boat, and start out 
into the unknown? I was afraid of appearing ridiculous. I sauntered 
up to the boathouse and hired a sailing boat like any casual visitor. I 
left my baggage at the station and started out to explore. On return- 
ing, after three hours of dismayed inspection of summer cottages, 
private parks, and farms, the wind fell; then I found that the boat had 
been newly fixed up, and there were no rowlocks for the oars. It was 
a heavy, two-masted boat, and one of my wrists was weakened by a 
strain; I had to give up paddling as hopeless. There was nothing for 
it but to leave the boat and walk back. Why had I been such a fool 
as to be afraid of starting with my tent ? 

I left the boat tied up as carefully as I could, and walked back ; six 
miles in patent boots and on an empty stomach. It was dark when I 
arrived. 

The boatman had no one to send, and my wrist was too weak for 
me to row down again and tow the yawl back. The night looked 
calm and it was decided that the boat should be left to chance and 
my responsibility. I put up at a hotel, and wasted another 5s. 

The next morning, the sailing boat was lying at the wharf, con- 
siderably scraped, but not damaged; the wind had risen during the 
night, and it had chafed against to post to which I tied it. The rascal 
wanted to mulct me in £2; I compromised for 1os., and intended to 
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take it out of him by buying the boat; but the wind was contrary all 
that day, and, to avoid another hotel bill, I took a skiff, at 12s. a week. 

I was a fortnight on Lakes Simcoe and Conchiching, and found 
I could nat win through to Muskokah by water. I returned, paid my 
boat hire, and entered it as another 25s. lost. Then I took train to 
Penetanguishene, at the western head of the ‘‘ 30,000 islands ” archi- 
pelago of Georgian Bay, and, although it was wet and stormy, hired an 
old sailing boat and set sail at once with all my dunnage. I must say 
that, in all these negotiations with beat dealers, my appearance, despite 
my modesty, “imposed,” and no deposit was required of me. There 
was nothing, therefore, to prevent me runing away with the boat and 
never paying, and this temptation beset me sorely, later. But you will 
see that the vulgar mind knew me better than myself, and that the 
obstacle of a fictitious barbarism, called honesty, was too strong for my 
philosophic unscrupulousness. I abandoned my destiny to pay for that 
boat. 

Now, I spent three months of ideal solitude and adventure. 
After exploring a hundred miles of islands and undergoing that 
roughest of hardships, single-handed cruising in an open boat—a 
fortnight of which, with its constant change, precariousness, soakings, 
wrecks, going without meals or bed, &c., is a little lifetime in itself—I 
pitched my camp on a desert island far removed from any haunt of 
man. I had, at the outside, allowing myself + lb. of meal per diem, 
six weeks’ provisions, and I had, therefore, to work hard with rod and 
gun to keep myself alive. Partridges were scarce, ducks wild, bait 
unattainable, I was a poor fisherman, I had only a single-barrelled 
muzzle-loader, I was often laid up for a week with my old inertia, I 
got sick of cooking—especially when it rained for days and I could 
light no fire—and, consequently, I frequently starved. And yet, I 
enjoyed myself immensely. I explored my island; cut paths; built a 
dock and wharf ; erected a sort of house; found constant employment 
—more indeed than I could do—in cutting wood, cooking, cleaning up, 
protecting my boat from continual storms, catching frogs and 
minnows for food as well as bait, setting traps for musk rats, or 
making distant excursions in search of game. I had an adventure 
with tramp smugglers, who kept me prisoner for some days on the 
island where I found them, robbed me of what food I had in the boat 
and a coat, and, on leaving, presented me with a few pellets of lead, one 
of which damaged my boat; and finally, I discovered a gold mine 
which I was unable to work, and which I cannot yet afford to locate 
officially. Yet, healthy as the life was, and although I was mentally 
and, perhaps, muscularly invigorated, my old physical symptoms of 
disease remained with me just as when I was perishing in an attic. I 
was often prostrated, and would pass days without leaving my chair 
or even lighting a fire. At such times, I would starve to save the 
trouble of cooking; or, at the best, eat my oatmeal raw. 

With September, the summer began to break up and there was 
often a frost at night ; although I slept in my clothes, I generally woke 
shivering. The days began to draw in, and it was too cold to sit 
outside over my camp fire at night. With the twinges of autumn, 
delicious in themselves, would come awful glimpses of realisation, such 
as a beggar experiences when waking from his dreams. What was I 
going to do next? : 

To go on with my Robinson Crusoe life was not possible; my 
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provisions had run out, my clothes were in rags, continuous wet 
weather was interfering with my health and sport, and soon the awful 
winter would begin, in which, of course, it would be impossible for me 
to exist under canvas. I had made no progress towards the mines, 
and no longer wished to. I had amply proved to myself that, when you 
have to cook and shoot, you have no time for prospecting, and that, 
since I often refused to take the trouble to get food, I certainly should 
not persevere in seeking gold; and besides, I have found it. I had 
actually come upon a deserted mine, and picked up “specimens” as 
rich as any I should find this side of the Rockies; but I was not 
interested in it. There was the quartz, but of what good was it to 
me? It was not pure gold dust or coin. It would mean touting 
round for a capitalist, having machinery put up, etc., to say nothing 
of first registering the claim; and this was spending money—not 
picking it up. No, I was not built for a miner. 

Now a great temptation came in my way ; in a newspaper, thrown 
me by a passing steamer, I saw that the cut rates on the trans-continental 
route would cease in three days; at present it was £5 from Montreal 
to Vancouver, next week it would be £7. From where I was, I could 
just do it! I had twenty odd dollars, and this would just carry me to 
the Pacific Coast—if I stole the boat and ran away from all my 
responsibilities. You cannot imagine the awiul indecision I suffered 
for two days ; I should like to reproduce the description of it from my 
diary in which I took shelter, hot from the agony, but it is too long 
and “ picturesque” for your sober pages, and also gives away some 
causes of hesitation which would not interest you. On the one side, I 
saw liberty, a new life, the sunny beaches and lotus-eating life of the 
Pacific Isles ; on the other, a sad, hopeless turning back, like a prisoner 
who has grown so used to his cell that he shrinks from the open door 
of freedom. I swore that I would do my duty to myself, and be free ; 
I packed my tent, carried my things half-way to the boat, and— 
stopped. There were certain things I could not do; the scruples of 
honour opposing the theft cf the boat were the least at that moment, 
but they also counted. 

To cut a long story short, I paid for the boat, which now became 
my own; and I started back towards civilisation and literature, like a 
slave to his galley-bench. I sailed to Parry Sound and took train 
from there to Araprior; there I launched my boat on the Ottawa River, 
shot the Chat Rapids, and camped below, near Pontiac. After buying 
some bread and butter, another pound of duck shot, two pounds of 
rolled oats, and a tin of salmon, I had positively only 2s. left. 

Pontiac is a God-forsaken place, if ever there was one. After 
running the steep raft “slide” over the Falls, I had hastened to pitch 
my tent on the nearest island before a storm came on; and it was 
nightfall before I started in search of a village to buy my stores. 
After crossing shutes and booms and a rocky archipelago, and pulling 
across a long and desolate lake, I espied a light and rowed towards it, 
nearly staving the boat in {.rst on rotting piles strung across the water, 
then on rocks; there was no sort of landing-place there. I stumbled 
over rocks and through weeds, fell over a cow, and reached the cottage. 

They had not heard of Valmond, there were no French there. It 
was a poor, poverty-stricken, deserted hamlet, conspicuous only for its 
awful rockiness, long-legged pigs, absence of paths or roads, and a 
humpbacked barn church with two blind eyes, barred and 
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unapproachable ; so I retreated and went hungry to bed. The next day 
I went on down and put in at Quyon, a pleasant village of 600 
inhabitants and two newspapers, which thrives on the wages of the 
boom-gang. Here I bought my week’s stores above-mentioned, and 
encountered another crisis. I heard that there was an agent in the 
village hiring men “ for the woods.” 

This expression refers to the lumber trade; in the autumn, gangs 
of labourers are sent up to the “limits,” or backwoods, to cut timber 
during the winter, ready for the “‘ drive” when the ice breaks up in the 
rivers. This is a five months’ job, quite away from civilization, and 
the pay is £3 a month and board; the gangs build their own shanties 
as they go, so that this form of work is called “‘to go shantying.” It 
is a hard but healthy life. The gangs number fifty or a hundred men, 
and are often good fellows. The food is coarse, but plentiful; stoves 
are carried, and the log cabins are warm. 

I had to retire to camp on the other side of the river to think 
over this new alternative. Should I go shantying? 

I had, of course, before this, reflected occasionally on my future, 
and knew that, if I meant to live, I should have to get work of some 
kind. And I did want to live; my solitary hardships and adventures 
had done me so much good seostnily that one of my chief inducements 


to return to “‘eastern”’ civilisation was to be near the book market. 
For, alas, I was pregnant with a new book. Habit had proved too 
strong for me. I went away, absolutely resolved to forget all about 
literature for several years at least, in order to be really equal to it 
before the end; and here, after six months’ holiday, which I expected 
would only give me the necessary force to be a man, a tramp, a 


labourer, I found my energies irresistibly running in the old groove. 
It began with an act of pure sympathy. I learnt, by accident,— 
paseing tourist steamers, that had begun to recognise me as a hermit, 
would throw me papers if they saw me out in my boat—that an 
author friend of mine, who also had tried to “be a man” Klondike- 
wards, had met with a misfortune, and returned “ broke’’; I admired 
his pluck which had gone farther than mine; I knew his sensitive- 
ness, and where condolence was wanted; and I set to work to write 
my first letter for many months. This letter was fatal to me; it 
never reached its destination, for, on trying to throw it aboard a 
steamer, it fell in the sea and was drowned ; but the old itch of writing 
was reawakened, and I started a diary. At first, it was merely a 
diary; I was still in the state of one, who had put literature behind 
him for ever, and the idea of fiction never entered my head. But 
after six months’ inactivity, and in the midst of such novel experiences 
and occupations which excited my keenest zest, my entries were 
extremely prolific; and it was inevitable that, before long, I should 
realise that I was, after all, turning my exile to good account and 
making material for a book. I tried occasionally to fight against this, 
but it was of no avail: I was an author again; I wanted to get back © 
to write. And yet I had nothing to write on. I proposed to myself 
that I should take some menial work in a town, and employ my spare 
hours in fiction; and, in the robust courage I took from my rugged 
surroundings, I thought that I should have no hesitation in hiring 
myself out as a waiter, and no difficulty in finding a “‘job.” How 
inscrutably a man of imagination deceives himself! How invincibly 
blind he can be to his own inabilities when out of the friction of life! 
VOL. V 
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But now that the opportunity of “ going shantying” presented 
itself so near, a certain amount of common-sense urged me to consider 
it. After all, I knew by experience that it is not easy to get work of 
any sort, and that I am the last man to ask for it. Shantying is the 
one form of labour in Canada which is open to everyone, and at this 
moment I /ooked sunburnt and hardy enough to perhaps pass muster as 
a workman. I should probably be engaged then and there, and sent 
up with the gang the next day. I should continue my experiment of 
out-door life for another six months under much better conditions ; 
food found, hard routine work, and rollicking companionship. I 
should save 50 dollars, on which I could camp comfortably all the ensuing 
summer, and write my book. There were several reasons besides 
literature why I should return to Montreal, but the prime necessity of 
earning a living outweighed them; I should not be running away, and I 
should be earning money to provide for those dependent on me. Yes, 
I would not hesitate, I could apply at once. 

I had not rowed far before my decision grew turbid and I flagged ; 
the old cunctation which always assails me dragged at my oars, and I 
remember I threw out my spinner as an excuse to pull slowly. Was I 
fit for the hard manual labour, the rough fare, and the rude shelter 
against the bitter winter? Could I get on with the sort of companions 
I should be thrown among and bound to for months? Overnight, I 
had pictured to myself right jovial fellows, and felt that I longed for 
nothing so much as a song and a chorus, or a game of cards; but as I 
came close to the reality, only the most pessimistic forebodings filled 
my mind. I had similar experiences to go by before, but in imaginative 
minds experience counts for little: among sailors in the forecastle of a 
ship, among labourers in the East End of London, and among another 
class elsewhere; how did I get on then? I could remember many 
occasions when I was perfectly contented; taking a dog’s pleasure in 
feeling myself a mere animal, singing and eating, yarning and grumbling, 
intimate with and admired by real men. But now, in the pessimistic 
vein, I could remember a greater proportion of far different experi- 
ences: bored to death, hating my companions for their ignorance, 
chafing at the mental imprisonment of circumstances which forbade 
privacy or writing, silent, abstracted, and sensitive in a far greater 
degree than when in an environment of culture, and, at once, regarded 
by the good-natured fellows as a being apart. A “‘ scholar,” worst of 
all, a gentleman,” and, as such, not hunted out of myself by honest 
buffetings and contempt, but respected, pitied, licensed. There is no 
such ostracism as this, and it has been my curse all through my life— 
always to be out of my element. So now, in lieu of the pipe and song, 
and confusion with masculine simplicity, I saw myself segregated in 
the remote white woods with a crowd of big men from whom I should 
stand wholly apart, an isolated mind, as discomforting to them as their 
respect or dislike would be to me. 

At length I reached, and passed, the head-quarters of the boom- 
gang, whose superintendent was probably the right man to apply to. 
But there were a score of lusty fellows working on the logs, and they 
probably took me, by my boat and tent, to be a rich Englishman who 
could afford to summer in idleness. I simply had not the courage to 
land there. I rowed on to a lumber haat ldear down, and landed; 
and there I sawa solitary carman piling cordwood for shipment. This 
was my chance. I was dirtily clothed in a ragged coat and top boots, 
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a slouched hat, a scrubby beard, and a pipe, and I could surely pass 
myself off on this fellow as an ordinary deadbeat in search of work. I 
accosted him: “‘ mornin’! ” 

“Good morning, sir,” he replied, with every readiness for a chat. 
That “sir” killed me. 

Why on earth must I always be scented, while yet a long way off, 
as one to be addressed as “sir”? That is to say, as a stranger, a 
pariah, an inconnu? And yet “’Twas ever thus!” In prison, in a 
slum gin-shop, in a thieves’ kitchen, or a conspirators’ cave, I have 
always—you will credit me that I have no pride in saying so—always 
been “ mister” or ‘“‘sir.” Yet here—here in Canada—here, where all 
men are equal, and each man presumably broke—to be called “sir” by 
a lumberman at this very moment of all others, was the death blow to 
my purpose. 

However, I asked him presently who was engaging the gang for 
the woods, and received what information he could give me; _ but 
although his look changed slightly to one of sternness or suspicion, 
he had not the generosity to ask me if ‘I was seeking work, and 
‘“‘sirred ” me at parting just the same. I could not break the barrier 
down; I suppose, from the moment he misconceived me at the start, I 
lost courage in camaraderie, and only enhanced the difference in our— 
our pronunciation. Later, I went to the village, but I was “sirred” 
everywhere, and dared no longer broach the question. I actually met 
and talked to the agent at the bar of the hotel, and his deference to 
me, as an obvious ‘‘ Englishman,” was such that I hastily destroyed 
my bridges by hinting that I desired information for a book. Then I 
was defeated, and retreated in utter depression. How could I, who 
have experienced so many of these changes, encounter again the 
sudden loss of respect shewn to those in misfortune? Truly it is a 
bitter irony of life, and one I should not have expected to encounter 
in so remote a spot; respect, as to a “ gentleman,” is of so little value 
to me, and so steadfastly and vainly shunned! Accursed be this vile 
servility in man’s nature, which bows down before any semblance of 
well-being or superior knowledge, and scorns an honest scorn of sham; 
and accursed be that useless education, and that finicking culture of 
forms, which brands so many of us as creatures who may not labour, 
although we may be starving, although our only ambition is to be 
mere men ! 

And so this finished it. I have dwelt on this incident because it 
is a bit of frequent but seldom analysed psychology which plays an 
important part in the lives of many. In my own insignificant life, it 
may be the end and extinction of what talents I might have for the 
ultimate ‘‘ benefit of mankind”; although I use this phrase sar- 
castically, for I don’t give literature credit for much utility, and my 
failure is disproof enough of “talent.” At the best, we work for our 
own hand, and our work does not compare with that of the grocer. 
I have done nothing more towards getting work : this one contemptible 
effort exhausted my courage, and proves what a contemptible creature 
Iam. Right willing and anxious as I am to forego the empty claims 
of education and earn my living as other men, I am rendered too 
faint-hearted to ask for work; I have never done it in all my 
vicissitudes, and I never shall. I continued my journey down the 
Ottawa, and was so delayed by winds, rain, and my love of discovery 
—I think I investigated every bay and island for the Nieda 
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between Shaw and Aylmer—that my provisions ran out before I 
reached the latter town, which is a sort of a suburb of Ottawa. Here I 
learnt that two sets of rapids, the Chien and the Chaudiére, interposed 
between the Aylmer lake and the lower river en route for Montreal 
(130 miles from Ottawa), so my journey came to an end; my boat 
was the only property I had left, and I could not part with it without 
selling it. This I tried to do, but could find no purchaser, the 
boating season being ended; so I took up my board in a neighbouring 
hotel, with the boat and my luggage as guarantee for payment. 
Sixpence of my two shillings I invested in a ten-cent trip by electric 
car to Ottawa, twelve miles distant. At the post office I found letters 
awaiting me, one of which contained a £5 order, in payment for a 
forgot-en tale, so my immediate difficulties vanished; another letter 
contained introductions by means of which I joined a boat club and 
housed my boat. Then I took a little room in Ottawa for four 
shillings a week, and settled down with the confidence that I hada 
month's life before me, in the possession of twenty-five dollars. 

So here I am at Ottawa, the capital and seat of fashion of 
Canada, of all places, stranded, and here I shall probably reside. 
Having dragged you with me through a summer of vicissitudes, 
let me now burden you with the prospects of my winter—the winter 
of my discontent—which in all human reason ought to be my last. I 
write impersonally, with no desire to excite your sympathy—you will 
understand that, I think. I want to keep myself in print, and earn 
money through it, and, instead of a> myself into a tale in the 
usual way, I tack a tale on to myself. Votla tout. If the tale is dull, 


refuse it; it will be no loss, for I shall have had the best use of it in 
unburdening myself and seeing how I stand—a thing I can only do 


by ‘‘confession.” 
I have been here three weeks, and have only spent six dollars out 


of my twenty-five; I am, therefore, still well-off, and at leisure to 
philosophise. I am living, as I did in camp, on oatmeal, bread, and 
butter, and this only costs threepence a day; occasionally I get a 
dinner out for fifteen cents. I have been so economical because I 
have scarcely left my room. Directly I settled down here I got a bad 
cold, a thing which never afflicted me while I was camping, and it 
has run into a sequence of febrile prostrations and heart-weakness. 
In this condition I am able to spend days in bed, indifferent to every- 
thing except an inability to smoke and a weakness of the eyes, brought 
on by continuous reading after doing without books for so long. A 
letter from home, enclosing a cutting from the Academy of last April 
commenting on my previous ‘ confession ” to you, is what has roused 
me to such an energy of egotism (I began this letter long before, but 
dropped it), and I feel quite an important man again at seeing my 
name in print. It is wonderful what encouragement “‘ notices” give 
you; I used to put it down to the narrow literary groove of London, 
which lives on log-rolling, but now that I experience the same en- 
couragement after a considerable absence, I accept it as human nature. 
The human nature of the author; for, at thirty, the grooves of habit 
are ingrained lines of the soul. This is the first time I have stooped 
so _ - experience as to admit that. habit can control a man against 
his will. 

Yet my prospects are dismal; in spite of all the eagerness with 
which I broke camp in order to get a chair and table to work at, I 
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have not begun the famous book, and when I glance through the 
illegible pages of my diary my heart sinks, and I feel it must go the 
way of all my other chefs d’euvre—to the waste paper basket. I 
cannot revise; I cannot copy; I cannot put myself back into the 
spirit with which I began it in the open air. | Then what should I do 
with it when finished? Even in London I was seldom equal to 
sending my MS to a publisher, and only placed a few books by 
chance. What can I do at this distance? One would suppose that 
a man who has had four or five books and a score of tales published 
would know at least such rudimentary details, but I assure you it is a 
greater obstacle to me now than when I was a novice. I place no 
confidence in publishers, simply because I have done nothing to make 
them place confidence in me; and the idea of my book being kept a 
month or two, and then refused, produces an absolute deadlock in my 
enterprise. And it is even worse in the matter of magazine articles; 
I have at least half-a-dozen “ entries” in my diary which would make 
passable topical and local causeries and would “ place” easily, but I 
have never called on an editor, nor sought literary acquaintances, in my 
life, and therefore know none whom I can rely on to read my MS at 
once. And without an assured and immediate market I am quite 
unequal to copying out twenty pages in a legible hand. I have no 
confidence, and I am haunted by the probability that in six months I 
may be beyond the reach of cheques. 

Instead of bemoaning my poverty—‘‘ Slow rises worth, by poverty 
depressed,” says Johnson the ponderous—I ought, of course, to set 
about escaping from it; but,as I have shewn you, I am absolutely 
incompetent to earn my own living. I thought in the robustness of 
solitude, that I should at once “ hustle round” to find a job in this 
town—that I should take work of any description to keep me alive ; 
but now I find my disabilities, pride, sensitiveness, laziness, only grow 
with years, and not even starvation can push me. I can see that I 
could no more go into a hotel, or shop, or factory, to ask for work, 
than fly. My only effort has been to answer an advertisement for 
someone who would teach a Frenchman English; I wrote and offered 
to give him an hour a day, for 4s. a week. What a chance that man 
missed! My hour would, of course, have been as long as he cared to 
make it, if he proved in any way a decent companion, and he would, 
by accident, have engaged a really skilled tutor, for it so happened 
that this was my first profession, and I have, by experience with 
Chinese pupils, evolved a system of education which is infallible. I 
mentioned nothing about this, however, and got no reply. 

But here I am diverging into mere self-pity, so you must 
put your blue pencil through much of this. At the present moment I 
am inclined chiefly to laugh at myself tout simplement. It is ridiculous 
to see anything in the semblance of a man contemplating his ve 
approximate penury with this idle indifference. Probably, after all, 
it is not permanent and constitutional ; it is a reaction which will pass 
off in a month, or be followed by a reaction of energy. I am reading 
“ Roughing it,” by Mark Twain, and see that he was two months with- 
out a sou: I have neyer been quite in that state, and shall, perhaps, 
find that one & used to it and survive, as he did, only I wish it 
was in a better climate, or at a more favourable time of the year; I 
must own the Canadian winter alarms one. I am living in an attic 
under the roof of a little wooden house, without a stove, fireplace, or 
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carpet ; and my room (for it is only a one-storied palace) is over an 
open archway from which the wind already penetrates my — I 
have never passed the winter in England in quite so nude a shelter, 
and there I was always freezing indoors; I have, therefore, serious 
misgivings in Ottawa. I wish I had gone shantying: open air work 
is the only way for an anemic to keep warm, but I have missed the 
chance. I wish I had gone to Honolulu, but I have missed that. 

As an offset to these fears I have a growing faith: I have positively 
‘got’ religion. That is to say, in all seriousness I have learnt that 
for an imbecile like me there is great comfort in trusting to 
“Providence.” My religion does not yet extend to a definition of 
that word, but positively I find myself often relying on it. But “it is 
ill jesting, etc.” I presume that, by the aid of the pawnshop (if there 
is such a place in this pharisaical country), I shall eke out my 
existence for some months, and in that time have written and placed 
an article or two, or dropped into a parliamentary secretaryship. I 
suppose the few aquaintances I have had the misfortune to make here 
will unearth me sooner or later, discover my circumstances, and make 
me Prime Minister of Canada. You know the proverb about the 
brébis tondu—and the drunkard. 

I positively have not yet inveigled you into hearing about my 
“book”: apropos of which, I was amused to read, in an account of 
the recent Ottawa Fair, that there was an ‘exhibition of log-rolling.” 
The word had a familiar fascination about it, and I read the account 
with keenness ; but it turned out, after all, to be a very clumsy con- 
trivance—compared with mine. It was done by three men armed 
with boat-hooks; and the logs were of mere ponderous wood, floating 
in water. It is the national industry; and they are so behind the 
times as to see no insinuation in the term. 

My Robinson Crusoe diary—but, no, I will have a little self-respect. 
The sport on the Ottawa, to turn to another subject, is partridge 
and duck; both are wild, the first is rare, and over awful ground of 
rocks and deadwood, and requires a dog which barks; the ducks require 
decoys, or a rifle. For deer, you have to go a considerable distance ; 
moose are out of the question. The principal fish are sun bass, 
pike, and catfish. The fishing lakes up the Gatineau are, to a great 
extent, reserved by American sportsmen; their principal harvest is 
black bass averaging 4$1b. 

The best bit of sport I have had myself was lying in wait fora 
musk rat by moonlight, with my revolver ; I had run out of shot, and 
had nothing to eat. The rat turned out delicious: I seasoned it with 
frogs’ legs. My next best bag was a 15lb. maskalonge, which 
nearly capsized my boat; perhaps I cooked it wrong, for it did not 
make good eating. Occasionally you come across a solitary wood- 
cock, and, if you can find a marsh, you will find snipe and ring-necked 
plover; but the general surface of the Ottawa system is—rock. 

Such then is the result of my boastful expedition of vagabondage, 
which was to end up as a Chinese conspirator or a beach-comber of 
the Isles; I have merely described a triangle of 1,800 miles, and come 
back near the point where I started. But next year—next year, if I 
survive, I will break away again; I will make a fresh start, and— 


femme dispose. Let me hear from you. 
JULIAN CROSKEY. 











The Trail of the Bookworm 










In Settled out of Couri* G. B. Burgin is decidedly at his best, and has 
written a thoroughly readable book, as superior in every way to The Cattle Man 
as it is possible for it to be. My congratulations to the author; for there is 
nothing pleases the true bookworm better than to see such progress of a 
brother-in-letters. It is too often our lot to be obliged to shake heads over 
retrogression! We have sometimes had to complain of a lack of coherent 
construction in Mr. Burgin’s books, but this story sails smoothly into harbour 
with no irrevelant strayings, no dramatic episodes or smart unessential 
characters introduced to show off the writer's versatility and display his 
weakness for glittering effect. The plot is exceptionally strong and its working 
out is conducted with much skill; indeed, the craft is good throughout. But 
those readers who run through it for the sake of reaching its dénouement will 
miss the cream of the tale, whose charm lies in the sparkling ease of its dialogue, 
the faithful presentation of its characters, its naturalness and sympathy with all 
men and brutes, its never-failing humour. It is impossible to avoid seeing that 
G. B. Burgin loves and revels in his creations, and when an author does so he 
generally carries his readers with him. The hero of the book is ostensibly a 
young journalist who loves a girl quite unworthy of his constant affection yet 
sufficiently attractive to excuse it ; but his light pales before the vivid personality 
of ‘Sir Lancelot,’ a much battered and depraved specimen of feline masculinity 
whose general reflections on life afford great entertainment. He is described 
as follows :— 

‘Sir Lancelot sat upon the hearthrug innocently passing a sable paw over 
one tattered disreputable ear. The other ear was a mere fragment. Tail he 
had none, with the exception of a stump which looked as if it had been 
driven in and could not be pulled out again without the assistance of a 
corkscrew. Sir Lancelot was also ‘gone in the off foreleg’; but his claws 
were hooked steel, every muscle of his body strung for action. If thrown 
out of window he sailed nonchalantly through the air; if a cart ran over him, 
or a bicycle, it was all the same thing. He either lost a life and debited his 
account with it, or else got up and stretched himself with a yawn.” 

The honours of this worthy are shared by Mrs. Rhead, a racy personage 
of Dickensonian stamp, who nourishes a violent animosity against a peccant 
spouse who deserted her some years before the tale opens. She talks of very 
little else. “ That Rhead,” she informs Edna (the real heroine of the book), 
“thinks as he can get on without me; but he'll come back like the fatted calf he 
is, and I’ll thin him down a bit. When he sees Chicks (the little girl who had 
been born after his departure), the very moral of what I was at her age, 
’ceptin’ I’m dark and she’s fair, he’ll repent in dustbins and ashes, that’s what 
he'll do, Miss. I’ve got the ashes ready now and he won't have far to go for a 
dustbin.” 

How the black sheep comes home at last and manages to reconcile his 
irate lady by a judicious application of flatter and the almighty dollar, is very 
well told. Indeed, the story is full of excellent things, and the man who needs 
‘clean mirth’ for his spirit’s health cannot do better than spend a few of his 
odd hours in reading Settled out of Court.” 
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* Settled out of Court. By G. B, Burcin. C. Arthur Pearson, Lid., Henrietta Street, E.C. 
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Mr. Louis H. Victory, a well-known Dublin writer, has just published a 
quaint!y-produced little book entitled Zhe Eve of the World’s Tragedy.* 
The Tragedy is, as the author says, the “ greatest that ever thrilled the world— 
the Tragedy of Calvary’s Cross,” and the scene is enacted on the previous 
evening in the Garden of Gethsemane. Mr. Victory, in a few graphically- 
written pages, presents us with a sermon, in the form of a dialogue between 
Jesus Christ and a Worm, on the great question of man’s redemption. It is 
always dangerous to put words into the mouth of the Deity, and we think the 
book. would have been more effective had a different course been adopted. 
No amount of writing of this description can add anything to the powerful 
words of the Propkets and the simple story as told by the four Evangelists. At 
the same time the book is well written, and in a very few pages presents the 
case for the Redemption of Man in a vivid manner. The orthodox view is 
maintained, but the Worm argues well on the other side, and we must confess to 
a good deal of sympathy with his attitude. 


* + * 


‘There are very few Christians who have not learned by their own 
experience how difficult it is to pray, or, at all events, to pray well. Anyone who 
will teach us to pray is a friend indeed to whom we can never be as grateful as 
we ought.” So writes Father Clarke in his introduction to Abbé Grou’s How 
fo Pray,t a devotional manual on the subject of prayer translated fromthe 
French. The translator and editor of the volume introduce the work to 
English readers in the belief that it will be a source of comfort and encourage- 
ment to many a poor disconsolate soul that has long struggled against aridity 
and desolation in prayer, and will enable many, whose prayers have hitherto 
been imperfect and ill-directed, to pray better than they have ever done before. 


° * * 


Mr. Moncur Sime has written a charming little historical sketch of Zhe 
Literary Life of Edinburgh.t The sketch commences with the year 1500, and 
ends with an appreciation of Robert Louis Stevenson. In a booklet of about 
70 pages, which can easily be read under the hour, we have presented to us, in 
a series of rapid photographic word-pictures, the literary history of the Northern 
capital. Very few of the incidents and personages that made the fame of 
Bohemian Edinburgh have been omitted, the wonder is that the sketch is so 
complete. Mr. Sime’s style is light and very pleasing, and the book should be 
read by every Scotsman interested in the literary history of his country. A 
good story is told of the mother of Sir David Dundas. One day, her grand- 
daughter was reading a newspaper to her and came to a paragraph in which a 
lady’s reputation suffered rather severely through the Prince Regent, by 
remarks passed by himself. The old dame of eighty sprang to her feet, 
brandishing her silver-topped cane furiously, and exclaimed, “ The villain, does 
he kiss, and syne tell.” 

* x * 


Umbra Celi, a book of verse, by Mr. Compton Reade, will be published 
during the next few days. The volume will contain the three poems with 
which the readers of THe New Century Review are already familiar, viz., 
“* Mirage,” “ Ultra,” and “ The Bridge of Souls,” and which have been criticised 
so favourably. The late Cardinal Newman expressed very great appreciation 
of Mr. Reade’s work. 


*The Eve of the World’s Tragedy, or The Thoughts of a Worm. By Louis H. Victory, 
Dublin, 1s. 
tHow to Pray. Translated from the French of Abbé Grou, S.J. By Theresa Fitzgerald, 
Edited with Preface by Father Clarke, S.J. Thomas Baker, 3s. net. 
tThe Literary Life of Edinburgh. By A. H. Moncur Sime. James Clarke and Co,, 1s. 
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